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PREFACE 

Many years have passed since the artists of the 
Renaissance period painted the pictures which made 
them famous, but, because of their greatness of soul 
and clearness of vision, their works contain the precious 
qualities which will make them endure for all time. 

The man is always greater than his work, for its 
conception must exist within his own soul before he 
can picture it. So I have written simple stories of the 
lives of three of these artists, with descriptions of their 
most wonderful paintings, that the children may learn 
to know them. 

Acknowledgment is made to Charles Scribner's Sons 
and Dr. Henry Van Dyke for their kindness in allowing 
the use of copyright matter. The selections from Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Celia Thaxter, and W. W. Story are 
used by permission of and by special arrangement with 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers of their works. 

The picture of the tomb of Julius is reproduced by 
permission of Fratelli Alinari, Florence. 

ELLEN M. CYR 
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CYR GRADED ART READERS 

Book Three 

EAPHAEL'S BIKTH 

In the old. city o£ TJrbino, in the land of 
sunny Italy, there once lived an artist whose 
name was Giovanni Santi. 

One April day in the year 1483 Giovanni 
and his wife Magia were made happy by the 
coming of a dear little baby boy. He had hazel 
eyes and fair hair, and his father and mother 
thought him beautiful. So beautiful did the 
father think his little son that he soon painted 
him as an^ngel. 

The name Raphael, which means ** God heals, ^' 
was given to tha boy. This was the name of 
an Archangel, and no doubt the mother often 
talked with her boy about it, and made him 
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feel that he must be very good with such a 
name as that. 

It was the custom in those days to give little 
children to the care of some peasant until they 
were a year old ; but Giovanni and Magia did 
not wish to do this- They kept their baby in 
their own home, and he grew up lovingly cared 
for by his parents and a dear old grandfather, 

TJrbino is a curious old city. It has a waU 
about it which was built to protect it in time 
of war- It is beautifully situated among the 
mountains- From its heights can be seen grand 
mountain peaks, steep cliffs, and there are 
glimpses of the sea- 

Below the cliffs were orchards and fields of 
grain. The houses were built of brick and 
stone, and were very strong. Raphael's home 
is still standing, and there is an inscription 
beneath the very window where the boy used 
to stand and gaze at the people passing back 
and forth. 



RAPHAEL'S BIRTH 5 

How often he used to listen to the bells in 
the steeples and watch the gayly dressed 
Italians on their way to church! 

On one of the walls of the old house is a 
faded painting, which is said to be a picture 
of Magia with baby Raphael in her arms, 
painted by Giovanni, the loving father and 
husband. 




Haphael's Birthplace, Urbino 



IN THE STUDIO 

Raphael was a very^ happy boy with a sunny 
temper. He was dearly loved by his father and 
mother, and by his old grandfather. Other little 
ones were borii in the old home on the hillside, 
but they did not live long, and the parents clung 
all the mor€ tenderly to their gifted boy. 

We can imagine the beautiful child at play 
with the other Italian children in the market 
place, or looking with dreamy eyes upon the 
surrounding mountains or the blue sea. 

As he grew older he spent much time with 
his father in the studio. He loved to hear the 
stories of the saints as he watched Giovanni 
paint them. 

^*Why do you put the gold halos about their 
heads, father?'' 

'* Because they were holy men and their faces 
shone .with heavenly light.'' 
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"And the palms in their hands, what do 
they mean?" 

"The palms show their victory over wrong/ ^ 

"When I am a man I shall paint a saint 
fighting wrong. He shall be strong and beauti- 
ful, and he shall conquer evil. Saints always 
do gain the victory, do they not, father? " 

" Sooner or later, my boy. But if you wish 
to paint such a picture, love what is good and 
conquer the wrong in your own heart." 

When Giovanni began to teach Raphael to 
paint he was filled with delight at the child's 
genius. 

" Our boy will be a great artist," he told the 
little mother. 

"Yes, he is like you," she answered. 

"No, Magia; I shall "never be great, but 
Raphael will. He tells me of visions which he 
sees that are wonderful in their beauty. If he 
can put these pictures on canvas, he will be 
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<i^' famous, and his name will be known throughout 

all Italy.'' 
ig **Do not tell him so/' said the old grand- 

lifl^ father/ ''He must study many years if he 

^ti- would be great." 

ijs "He shall have a tutor and study Latin; I 

will teach him to play on musical instruments. 
si Music and poetry help the imagination, and a 

3d great artist must have wonderful treasures in 

his fancy." 
to Such talks as these miust have often taken 

's place in the home' at Urbino. 



RAPHAEL'S CHILDHOOD 

Raphael led a happy life, playing about his 
father's dooryard and in the market place. There 
were many things to look at and think about 

Sometimes there were pilgrims who came up 
the steep and rocky roads singing their hymns. 
Sometimes gayly dressed soldiers went march- 
ing along. Often the peasant women in their 
bright dresses laughed and sang as they carried 
their baskets of fruit to market. 

And the children! How gayly they danced 
and played in the paved squares, and about the 
carved fountains! They seemed to be every- 
where. 

The most wonderful place of all was the 
duke's palace. It was a great castle filled with 
beautiful furniture, gold and silver dishes, and 
priceless works of art. There were marble 
statues, wonderful paintings, and rare carvings. 

10 
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Giovanni Santi had painted for this ducal pal- 
ace. He had also written a poem telling of the 
duke's brave deeds, and so the artist was a wel- 
come guest in the palace, and the rich treasures 
in the gallery soon became familiar to his son. 

Little Raphael spent many hours with his 
father. He would leave his play and stand be- 
side the easel, watching the pictures grow upon 
the white canvas. This work had a strange charm 
for the little lad, and he was very proud when 
Giovanni allowed him to help mix his colors. 

He seemed to see pictures in the firelight, 
in the forest, and often in the clouds and the 
sunset. He felt sure that if only he could paint 
them as he saw them he would be an artist. 

In those days most of the paintings were made 
for the churches. There were many pictures of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, with the Christ 
Child in her arms. These were called Madonnas. 

The artists painted with holy love in their 
hearts, and their works will never be forgotten. 




The Madonna of the Casa Tempi di Famuli 
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EAPHAEL AND HIS FATHER 

Raphaers mother died when he was eight 
years old, and the entire care of the boy fell to 
his father, who was always happy in the com- 
pany of his little son. 

. Some months after the death of Magia, how- 
ever, Giovanni married Bernadina di Parte, the 
daughter of a goldsmith. Bernadina was a kind 
mother to Raphael, and loved him as though he 
were her own son. She too believed that he 
was to become a great artist, and did all she 
could for him. 

Raphael liked to go with his father to the 
palace, where he was painting one of a series 
of pictures for the duke. The boy never tired 
of looking at the paintings which hung in the 
halls. 

Sometimes he would see the duke's hunting 
party ride away, with the great hounds eager 

13 
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for the chase, the hunting horns blowing, and 
the horses prancing. What a picture they made 
with their gay trappings ! 

Everything that was beautiful made Raphael's 
heart glad **I love it all," he would think; 
*'but the blue, blue sky and the mysterious 
clouds give me the longest thoughts. There are 
castles and distant mountains higher even than 
the snow-crowned Alps. 

" Sometimes the sun sets in a golden glory, and 
I fancy it is the opening of the gate of heaven. 
Some day I shall paint Mary and the lovely 
baby Jesus in this gateway of wonderful clouds. 

*'And I shall paint my clouds full of angels' 
faces. They will be so filled with gladness and 
joy that those who look upon my picture will 
listen for the music of their singing." 

Giovanni was glad to have Raphael talk of 
these things. He did not smile at his fancies, 
for he believed that the more the boy saw with 
his imagination the better he would paint. 
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He told him all the stories he knew, and 
Eaphael would listen until his eyes shone like 
the stars ; and each day he was able to paint a 
little better than the day before. 

He was soon able to help his father with his 
painting, as well as to grind the colors for him 
to use. 



RAPHAEL AT PERUGIA 

When Raphael was nine years old Giovanni 
Santi frescoed the Tiranni chapel at.Cagli- 
Raphael was with his father and may have 
assisted him in his work. The face of one of 
the angels in the fresco there is a portrait 
of Raphael. 

Raphael was eleven years old when his father 
died, so Giovanni never saw the great pictures 
which made his boy known throughout the 
world. 

His uncle, Simone Ciarla, decided that Raphael 
must study with some great artist. One of the 
greatest artists of that time was called Perugino. 
He had a studio in Perugia, not far from 
Raphael's home, and it is supposed that the 
young artist began to study there when he was 
fifteen years old. 

16 
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Perugino was pleased with his new pupil, 
who came to him eager to learn and in love with 
his art. The painter looked at the sketches 
which the uncle had brought, and saw that the 
boy's work was wonderful. 

■ */ Let him become my pupil," he said. "He 
will soon become my master." 

But Eaphael did not let these words of praise 
make him vain. The pictures which filled his 
mind were so much more beautiful than those 
he was able to paint that he only longed for 
greater skilL 

Perugia was built on the side of a hill, as was 
TJrbino; and like that city, it was surrounded 
by great .walls to keep out the enemy in time 
of war. 

From the battlements, or watch towers, could 
be seen the river Tiber and the white cities of 
Spoleto, Assisi, and Foligno. The great Apen- 
nines with their rugged peaks stood like senti- 
nels about it. 
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It was a fine old city and Perugino had been 
named in its honor. His real name was Pietro 
Vannueci. 

' At this time Perugino made many frescoes, 
or wall paintings, on wet mortar, for churches, 
palaces, and public buildings. Raphael greatly 
admired the skill of his master, and was very 
happy when he was allowed to assist in this 
work. 

Perugino had many pupils, but none equaled 
this boy, for Raphael loved his art, and his 
world was filled with angels and saints who 
were waiting for him to paint their holy faces. 

He began to paint Madonnas, and he put some 
new beauty into each face that he painted. But 
even such a genius as Raphael had to spend 
many hours in hard work before he could make 
the colors do his bidding. 



KAPHAEL LEAVES PERUGIA 

Raphael spent about nine years in Perugia. 
He admired the work of his master, and soon 
could copy his style so well that it was difficult 
to determine which part of the frescoes was 
painted by Perugino and which by Raphael. 

Perugino was a strange miserly man, and 
had very few friends; but his pictures of 
Madonnas, saints, and cherubs were so beau- 
tiful that rich men came to him from far and 
near, and paid him large sums for painting 
the walls of churches and public buildings. 

He had so many orders that he left much of 
his work to his pupils. During the last four 
years of his life in Perugia, Raphael painted a 
number of pictures which were entirely his own 
work. Among these was a banner for a church 
at Citta di Castello. The little church still has 

19 
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this banner, which is looked upon as a great 
treasure. 

Kaphael made many friends among the stu- 
dents at Perugia, for he was generous, kind, and 
winning in his manner. He was persuaded by 
one of these friends to help him paint the fres- 
coes in the library of the cathedral at Siena. 
RaphaeFs drawings for two of these pictures 
are still preserved. 

As Raphael worked in company with other 
artists, he heard many stories about the beauti- 
ful city of Florence, which was so famous for its 
marble palaces and churches. In his heart was 
a great longing to see the famous city and the 
works of art with which the buildings were filled. 

They contained paintings by the great artist, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and statues and paintings 
by Michael Angelo Buonarroti, which were the 
wonder of the whole world. 

A beautiful tower rose like a stately flower 
above the city. Raphael heard that the artist 
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who designed this tower was once a shepherd 
boy, who dreamed marvelous dreams and saw 
visions so glorious that he could not rest until 
he had created them. 

Raphael became so eager to see Florence with 
its r^re treasures that he resolved to lay aside 
his work and visit the city. The sister of Duke 
Guidobaldo of Urbino, who was much interested 
in the young artist, gave him a letter to the 
governor of Florence, 



LETTER OF THE DUCHESS OF URBINO 
TO THE GOVERNOR OF FLORENCE 

Most magnificent and powerful lordy whom I must ever 
honor as a father: — 

He who presents this letter to you is Raphael, 
a painter of Urbino, endowed with great talent 
in art. He has decided to pass some time in 
Florence, in order to perfect himself in his 
art studies. 

As the father, w^ho was dear to me, was full 
of good qualities, so the son is a modest young 
man of distinguished manners ; and thus I bear 
him an aflfection on every account, and wish 
that he should attain perfection. 

This is why I recommend him as earnestly as 
possible to your Highness, w4th an entreaty that 
it may please you, for love of me, to show him 
help and protection on every opportunity. 

22 
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I shall regard as rendered to myself, and as 
an agreeable proof of friendship to me, all the 
services and kindness that he may receive from 
your lordship. 

From her who commends herself to you, and 
is willing to render any good offices in return. 

Joanna Feltra db Ruvere, 

Duchess of Sora, and Frefectissa of Home 

Urbino, 
October 1, 1504 




The Marriage of the Virgin 
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THE MARKIAGE OF THE VIRGIN 

One of the most famous pictures which 
Raphael painted while he was in Perugia is 
''The Marriage of the Virgin/' This bears his 
name and the date 1504. 

Many artists have painted pictures of the 
same story, but Raphael's is the greatest of all. 
It now hangs in the Brera Gallery in Milan. 

This is the story of the picture. 

Mary, the mother of Jesus, was very beautiful 
and she had many lovers who wished to marry her. 

The high priest told every unmarried man of 
the house of David to lay a dry rod on the altar, 
and declared that the one who should be chosen 
for Mary's husband would find that his rod 
had budded. 

Among those who brought their rods was an 
elderly man called Joseph. He had sons as old 
as the gentle Mary, and grandchildren as well. 

25 
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No doubt many of the young men laughed to 
see him lay his rod upon the altar. But Joseph's 
rod was the only one that budded, for it was he 
who was to win the lovely maiden. 

As the rod budded, a dove came down from 
heaven and lighted upon it. Eaphael painted 
this marriage as taking place at the foot of the 
steps of the temple. On one side is Mary, the 
timid bride, with five maidens attending her. 
On the other side stands Joseph, who is placing 
a ring upon her finger ; in his left hand is the 
rod with the blossoms upon it. 

The disappointed lovers stand back of Joseph ; 
one of them is so angry because his rod had no 
buds on it that he is breaking it. The high 
priest sees only the placing of the ring. He 
holds the hands of Mary and Joseph in his own, 
and is clasping them. His long white beard 
rests upon his rich robe. 

Joseph is quite a contrast to the gay young 
lovers who were not accepted. His dress is 
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poor and he has no sandals upon his feet. 
He is a humble carpenter, but his heart is 
brave and good, and worthy of the beautiful 
maiden's love. 

Behind the group at the top of the white 
stone steps stands the temple with its pillars 
and arches. Over the center door Raphael has 
placed his name. 



AT FLORENCE 

Florence is often called the '' City of Lilies/' 
It was said to have been built in a field of lilies, 
and there is a lily upon its shield. 

On the first day of the year 1505 Raphael 
entered Florence, and it seemed to him as if he 
had entered a new life. He found this '^ City 
of Lilies'' full of inspiration. 

It was like an enchanted country, with its 
grand cathedrals and marble palaces filled with 
treasures of art. 

The letter to the governor helped Raphael to 
become acquainted with many artists, and he 
was made welcome among them. The artists 
of that time were very jealous of each other; 
but Raphael, who always seemed to be accom- 
panied by the angels of peace and good will, 
soon became a favorite among them, although 
very few looked upon him as a great artist. 

28 
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One man, Taddeo Taddei by name, was greatly 
impressed by Kaphael's talent, and offered to 
take the young artist into his own home. His 
house is still standing and bears an inscription 
telling that Raphael of TJrbino was the guest of 
Taddeo in the year 1505. 

Raphael returned these favors by painting 
two pictures for his kind friend. One now 
hangs in a gallery at Vienna; it is called '' The 
Madonna of the Meadow.'' Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, is sitting in a meadow which is filled 
with gay blossoms. She holds the Christ Child, 
who looks down with a sweet, serious face at 
St. John, kneeling beside them. 

The other is now in London, and is called 
''The Holy Family.'' It shows the Madonna 
and her baby near a palm tree. In front of 
them kneels Joseph, who offers them flowers. 

Florence contains treasures which would de- 
light any one of us. Think what it must have 
been to Raphael, whose whole soul was filled 
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with beautiful visions, so that he understood 
the feeling which had led these artists to paint 
as they did. He little dreamed that one day 
his works would be equally famous. 

Kaphael was deeply interested in two car- 
toons which the great masters, Michael Angelo 
and Leonardo da Vinci, had just prepared for 
the great hall of the Palazzo Vecchio. Michael 
Angelo had chosen for his subject some Flor- 
entine soldiers bathing in the Arno. They have 
just heard the trumpet call and are springing 
forth to battle. 

Leonardo's painting was called '' The Battle 
of the Standard.'' It was so wonderfully drawn 
that the horses seemed as eager for victory as 
the riders. 

Raphael studied the works of these great 
masters and learned many things from them. 
Leonardo taught him the value of working from 
nature, and also led him to feel the charm of a 
smile on the faces of his Madonnas. 
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Michael Angelo's works were full of vigor, 
and influenced the young artist to paint with 
more power and strength. 

Although he realized his own skill, he felt 
that there was much for him to learn, and his 
modesty and simplicity helped him to gain 
knowledge from others. 

One of his friends w^as a monk called Bar- 
tolommeo, who had laid aside his brush four 
years before Raphael came to Florence. The 
youth visited him in his cell, and by his enthu- 
siasm roused the monk to take up his work 
and paint as he had never painted before. His 
experience and learning were of great value to 
Raphael. 




The Madonna of the Grand Duke 
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THE MADONNA OF THE GKAND DUKE 

During his first winter in Florence, Raphael 
painted for his friend, Lorenzo Nasi, a famous 
Madonna, which was afterwards known as " The 
Madonna of the Grand Duke/' 

It became in some way the property of a poor 
woman in Florence, who sold it to a dealer for 
about twenty dollars. It was afterwards bought 
by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand III, 
and has been known ever since as " The Madonna 
of the Grand Duke,'' for the duke carried it with 
him on all his travels, and even into exile. 

This picture, which is painted on a panel, 
is in the Pitti Palace in Florence. The mother 
stands, very gentle, innocent, and beautiful, 
looking down upon the lovely child which she 
holds on her arm. She wears a red dress, but 
a full blue mantle falls from the crown of her 
head and nearly covers her. 
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This was the last and most beautiful Madonna 
which Raphael painted in the style of Perugino. 
His visit to Florence had given him new 
thoughts, and he began to paint in a different 
way. He greatly admired the work of Leonardo 
da Vinci, and after seeing the Madonnas which 
he had painted, Raphael pictured a sweet smile 
on the faces of his own. 

Raphael did not remain long in Florence, but 
made a visit to Urbino, and then went to Peru- 
gia, where he finished an altarpiece which he 
had begun for the convent of St. Anthony. 

It was at this time that he painted a portrait 
of himself for his uncle, whom he loved and 
looked upon as a second father. This portrait 
is in the TJffizi Gallery in Florence. He lifts 
his head as if he was modestly conscious of his 
own power and was filled with hope for the 
coming years. His deep, far-seeing eyes seem 
to catch a glimpse of the gi-eat work he is to 
do. His face shows his sweet nature. One of 
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his friends wrote of him that '' not only was he 
honored by man, but even the very animals 
would follow his footsteps and loved him.'' 

Raphael returned to Florence in the early 
part of the year 1506. He was welcomed by the 
artists and made many new friends, — among 
them the great Michael Angelo. He listened to 
their words, and his heart was full of the joy of 
life and his beloved art. 

He felt the truths which they spoke and could 
say to himself, '' I too am an artist.'' 

During this year Raphael painted several 
portraits which hang in the Pitti Palace. While 
these show careful work and fine color, there is 
a timidity in the style and drawing. This shows 
that he was trying to imitate other artists and 
had not yet a styte of his own. 
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ST. CECILIA 

Although Raphael was engaged upon the 
frescoes of the Vatican for many years, he found 
time to paint other pictures. '' St Cecilia," which 
was painted in 1513, is one of the most beau- 
tiful of all his works. 

A wealthy lady in Bologna dreamed that the 

I 

angels visited her and told her to build a chapel 
in honor of St. Cecilia. She built a shrine, 
and Raphael was asked to paint the altarpiece, 
which is a picture placed behind the altar and 
forming a part of it. 

There was great excitement in Bologna when 
the picture arrived, and the people rejoiced in 
having this vision of their beloved saint. 

The picture is still in the chapel at Bologna, 
although it was painted nearly four hundred 
years ago. 
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I think the legend of St. Cecilia must have 
been told Raphael by his father when he was 
a boy, for Giovanni was a lover of music, and 
St. Cecilia was called the saint of music and 
musicians. 

This is the legend. Many hundred years ago 
thet'e lived a beautiful young girl named Cecilia. 
She belonged to a noble Roman family, and 
her parents were Christians. In those days the 
Christians were treated with cruelty and had 
to meet in secret to worship. 

Cecilia was well educated and very devout. 
She always carried a roll containing the gospels 
hid in the loose robe which she wore. 

She was a wonderful musician, and sang so 
beautifully that the people said the angels of 
God came down from heaven to listen to her 
and sing with her. 

She played on all instruments, but as none 
of them satisfied her, she invented the organ. 
When she was about sixteen years old she 
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married a rich young noble whose name was 
Valerian. After their marriage he became a 
Christian. 

In those days there was a wicked ruler who 
hated all Christians, and he commanded that 
Cecilia and her husband, Valerian, be put to 
death. She died singing sweet hymns and was 
afterwards made a saint. 

There are many pictures of St. Cecilia, but 
this one by Raphael is the most celebrated. In 
the center of the picture stands the saint 
dressed in a rich robe of cloth of gold ; a band 
of jewels holds back her hair from her sweet 
face. 

She holds a small organ; but it is slipping 
from her hands, and her lips are closed. 

She is listening to a choir of angels who are 
singing in the clouds above her head. She has 
forgotten the world and its music ; at her feet 
lie its broken instruments. She hears nothing 
but the heavenly music of the angels. 
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At her right stands St. Paul leaning upon 
his sword. The music seems to fill his soul 
with deep thoughts. He wears a simple red 
cloth mantle with a green tunic underneath, 
and his feet are bare. Behind him is the beau- 
tiful St John. 

At the left of St. Cecilia stands Mary Magda- 
lene holding a vase of precious ointment. She 
too devoted the best that she had to her 
beloved Master. 

The other figure is St. Augustine, one of the 
early founders of the church. 

All are listening to the heavenly music ; but 
St. Cecilia seems to hear it more distinctly 
than the others. Her eyes are looking upward, 
as if she alone saw the angel choir and knew 
whence the music came. 

Goethe wrote: ''There are five saints there 
side by side, who in no wise concern us, but 
whose existence is so perfect that we wish the 
picture could continue forever." 



SANTA CHEISTINA^ 

Saints are God's flowers, fragrant souls 
That His own hand hath planted, 

Not in some far-ofiE heavenly place, 
Or solitude enchanted, 

But here and there and everywhere, — 
In lonely field, or crowded town, 
God sees a flower when He looks down 

Some wear the lily's stainless white. 
And some the rose of passion. 

And some the violet's heavenly blue. 
But each in its own fashion, 

With silent bloom and soft perfume. 
Is praising Him who from above 
Beholds each lifted face of love. 

Henry Van Dyke 

Copyright, 1897. Charles Scribner's Sons, Publishers. 
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ST. MICHAEL AND THE DRAGON 

One of RaphaeFs most famous paintings 
hangs in the gallery of the Louvre, a beautiful 
palace in Paris. 

It was ordered as a present to King Francis I, 
and Raphael chose St. Michael because he was 
the military patron of France. 

In the book of Revelation there is written : 

^^And there was war in heaven: Michael 
and his angels fought against the dragon ; and 
the dragon fought and his angels, and prevailed 
not ; neither was their place found any more 
in heaven.'' 

Men have pictured dragons as great monsters 
with ugly wings and creeping bodies. At that 
time there were dense forests where no man had 
been, and the people fancied that they were 
filled with terrible creatures, which were evil 
and hated all that was good, 
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St. Michael was an archangel, who was 
always fighting against evil. Raphael had 
heard many legends about his strength and 
power, and had painted him several times. 

In this picture Raphael painted St. Michael 
poised on his wings, with his lance, held firmly 
in his hands. One foot rests upon the shoul- 
der of the demon, which is completely in his 
power. 

It seems as if he had darted like an eagle 
from the heavens and pierced the dragon as 
it was creeping forth from the center of the 
earth to do some wicked deed. 

St. Michael wears an armor of gold and sil- 
ver, and a blue scarf floats from his shoulders. 
In his beautiful face is no revenge or hatred; 
but he looks calmly down upon the evil crea- 
ture with its batlike wings, its horns, and tail. 

The poet Milton may have seen this picture 
before he became blind. In his greatest poem. 
Paradise Lost, he writes of this conflict. He 
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says that the sword of St. Michael was given 
him by God, and nothing could resist its edge. 
It met the sword of the demon and cut it in 
two, and entered deep into the creature's side. 

It is a wonderful picture of right conquering 
evil, and the lesson of this victory has helped 
many persons to overcome the wrong in their 
own hearts. 




The Madonna of the Fish 
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THE MADONNA OF THE FISH 

Raphael did not forget the saint for whom he 
was' named. He painted several pictures of 
St. Raphael. 

This saint was called the guardian angel of 
the world. The early Christians said that it 
was he who had appeared to Jthe shepherds by 
night with '' good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people.'' 

The old Hebrews looked upon him as the 
angel w^ho protected children and pilgrims, — 
the angel who was with the innocent when 
every other companion was far away. 

He was often painted as leading Tobias^ and 
so Raphael has painted him in the picture 
called ^^The Madonna of the Fish.'' 

There was a chapel in Naples where the blind 
used to come and pray for sight, and it was for 
this chapel that Raphael painted the picture. 
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Here is the story of the picture. 

Years ago there lived a man named Tobit 
He had a kind heart and did many deeds of 
charity for the poor. When he was an old man 
he became blind and had a great many troubles. 

Tobit wished his son, whose name was Tobias, 
to go on a journey into a country called Media, 
to get some money which was there. It was 
hard to travel in those days, and there was 
danger from wild beasts and robbers, so that 
Tobit wished some one to go with his son. 

The angel Raphael offered to go with him, 
and Tobit was very glad, although he did not 
know that the beautiful young stranger was 
an angel. 

So Tobias and Raphael went on their journey. 
At night they rested by the river Tigris. Tobias 
went down to the river to bathe, for he was 
weary and the way had been dusty. 

As soon as he stepped into the water a great 
fish attacked him. Raphael said, '' Take the 
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fish''; and Tobias took hold of it and threw 
it up on the bank. 

Tobias then took a part of the fish with him 
as a charm against evil spirits. He was blessed 
on his journey and his father's sight was re- 
stored. After his return home Tobias and his 
father learned that Eaphael was an angel, and 
they praised God for his goodness to them. 

In this picture by Raphael the Madonna sits 
upon a throne with the Christ Child in her 
arms. Wise St. Jerome stands at one side and 
holds the book of Tobit, which he is studying. 

The Christ Child turns from him to welcome 
the beautiful angel Raphael, and Tobias, who 
is carrying the fish. 



THE SISTINE MADONNA 

Eaphael was about thirty-six years old when 
he painted this wonderful picture. He had be- 
come very famous and was honored by every one. 

His di-eam had been fulfilled, and he was one 
of the greatest artists the world has ever known. 

At this time the monks of San Sisto asked 
him to paint a picture for their church in Pia- 
cenza. They wished a Madonna for an altar- 
piece. 

EaphaeFs painting was for the high altar at 
the end of the church and was very large. It 
was about ten feet high and seven wide, and 
the figures were life size. 

It is said that Raphael saw this picture in a 
dream, and it may have been so. In the night, 
when darkness hid all the world from his sight, 
the vision of the beautiful mother with her 
wonderful child may have formed in his mind. 
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The Sistine Madonna 
(Complete with altar curtains) 
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He wished the people, when they came to wor- 
ship, to imagine that they saw the Madonna 
with the Christ Child in her arms, walking down 
from heaven through the clouds, and adored by 
saints and surrounded by angels. As the church 
was darkened and the high altar lighted with 
candles, it must have seemed to many that 
Mary and her child were coming down to meet 
the worshipers. 

To make it seem more real, Raphael painted 
green curtains, which were hung and looped 
back in such a way as to represent the cur- 
tains used to screen an altarpiece. 

The clouds are filled with little angel faces, 
reaching in waves of glory from heaven to earth. 
The Madonna seems to be stepping forward, 
and her robe and headdress flutter as if she 
were moving against the breeze. 

Her dress is delicate crimson, bordered with 
gold; the long robe is blue, and the headdress 
is a soft gray. 
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The mother has a lovely face. She seems 
filled with wonder at the mysteries about her 
heavenly child, and she holds him toward the 
people, as the hope of the world. 

The face of the Christ Child is very beautiful. 
He looks down upon the people as if he realized 
what his mission was to be. There is a look of 
mystery and wonder in his eyes ; but he rests 
safe in his mother's arms, with one baby hand 
clasping his ankle. 

On the right of the picture kneels St. Bar- 
bara, who was a martyr and had been chosen 
by the Black Monks as their patron saint. 
Directly behind her is a tower where she was 
held captive. She has a sweet young face. It 
is turned toward the people as if she loved them 
and was one of them. She wears a dull green 
tunic with yellow sleeves and a red Italian scarf. 

On the left is St. Sisto, who was also a martyr. 
He was the saint for whom the Black Monks 
named their church. 
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Raphael painted him in his white linen robe, 
with a silk handkerchief about his neck, and a 
mantle of gold brocade lined with red. 

He is looking up earnestly at the Madonna 
and the Christ, and seems to be praying for the 
people, for his right hand is pointing toward 
them while his left is upon his breast. 

Two cherubs, who seem to have wandered 
away from the angel band, look up with wistful 
eyes from the top of the altar. 

This was the greatest Madonna that Raphael 
ever painted, and is said to be the last picture 
which was the work of his own hand. For two 
hundred years it hung in the little church at 
Piacenza, but finally it was sold to Augustus III 
of Saxony for about forty thousand dollars. 

It was taken away secretly and a copy put in 
its place. Another picture was painted over 
the ^' Sistine Madonna,'' as it is always called, 
and it was smuggled into Germany and taken 
to Dresden. 
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The false picture, which was painted in sepia, 
was washed off, and Augustus received the true 
picture in the reception hall of the palace. 

The throne was moved to one side so as to 
place the picture in the best lighted position. 
Augustus made a grand speech and the entire 
city rejoiced in its possession. 

It was finally placed in the gallery at Dres- 
den where it now hangs. Thousands go there 
each year and look with wonder upon the 
lovely mother and child. 



RAPHAEL'S TAPESTRIES 

Raphael was intrusted with another great 
work. In those days palace walls were often 
hung with pictures woven in cloth, which were 
called tapestries. 

The walls of the Sistine Chapel had been 
painted so as to imitate these tapestries, but 
Leo X wished to hang upon them real draperies 
woven of costly material. 

He asked Raphael to choose the subjects 
for these pictures, and to make the drawings. 
These were to be sent to Flanders in France, 
and woven in wool, silk, and thread of gold. 

Raphael chose scenes from the lives of Paul 
and Peter for the most of these pictures. There 
were eleven tapestries, some of which are still 
preserved. 

It seems impossible that such pictures could 
have been represented by weaving. They were 
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like paintings. The hair and beards and the 
soft flesh were wonderfully lifelike. 

Eaphael's drawings, or cartoons, as they are 
called, were thrown aside, for they were cut 
into strips for the use of the weavers. Seven of 
them have been saved and are in the museum 
of the Royal Gallery at Hampton Court. 

He had other work which he accomplished 
in addition to this decoration of the Vatican. 
Some of his most beautiful paintings were done 
at this time. Among these are the '' Madonna 
of the Chair,'' ''St. Michael,'' and the ''Sistine 
Madonna." 

Raphael was greatly interested in digging for 
the art treasures which were buried throughout 
the city, and when he was unable to visit them 
himself he sent artists at his own expense to 
the ruins in Italy and Greece. 

Honors of all kinds were bestowed upon him. 
The pope made him architect in chief of the 
magnificent cathedral called St. Peter's. 



THE MADONNA OF THE CHAIR 

One of Raphaers paintings is called ''The 
Mudonna of the Chair/' It is so called be- 
cause the mother is sitting in a chair. She 
holds the child lovingly in her .arms. He 
nestles close to his mother, pressing his little 
head against her cheek. 

Both the Madonna and the little Jesus look 
out from the picture with happy faces full of 
love, and the baby seems to share the holy 
thought seen in his mother's gentle face. 

Close beside him, carrying a reed cross, stands 
the boy who is to be St. John. His hands are 
clasped and he looks upon the Christ Child 
with love and devotion. 

Around each head is a faint circle of light 
called a nimbus, or halo. The old painters used 
to place this about the heads of saints and 
angels, as if it were a heavenly crown. 
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The Madonna of the Chair 
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Nimbus means '* cloud/' and the artists often 
felt as if they were painting from visions seen 
among the clouds in the heavens above them. 
They also felt that they could not put into 
these faces all the beauty and goodness which 
should be there, and placed these circles about 
the heads to represent the glory which they 
could not paint. 

The Italians have a story about this picture. 
They say that many years ago there lived an 
old hermit, named Benado, who was dearly 
loved by the peasants in the valley where he 
made his home. 

He was their friend and taught them many 
things. He cared for them when they were ill 
or in trouble. 

Near Benado' s hut was a large oak tree of 
which he was very fond. He guarded the tree 
from the ax of the woodcutter, and fed the 
birds that made their nests in the branches 
and knew he was their friend. 
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The wind whispering through the branches 
seemed to talk to him, and tell him tales of 
bygone days, for oak trees live hundreds of 
years. 

Benado had a beautiful young friend named 
Mary. She was the daughter of a vinedresser 
who lived near by, and she often came to the 
hut to talk to the old hermit. 

Benado said that he had two daughters, — 
Mary, who could talk to him, and the oak tree, 
which was dumb. 

There was once a terrible storm, which 
shook the little hut so that it was unsafe for 
Benado to remain in it. There was no house 
where he might seek shelter, for hermits live 
by themselves and Benado' s hut was outside 
the village. 

The winter wind was so furious that Benado 
dared not remain in the hut, so he took some 
hard bread, thrust it into his pockets, and 
climbed into the branches of the great oak 
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tree, which had stood firm through so many 
storms. 

He soon saw the little hut fall in ruins; 
but he was safe among the branches of the 
noble tree. 

Mary thought of her friend during this ter- 
rible storm, and begged her father to go to his 
aid. As soon as it was possible the vine- 
dresser went to the hut. He found it in ruins; 
but Benado was safe in the tree, although he 
was weak and hungry. The vinedresser took 
him to his own home, where he spent the rest 
of his life. 

Benado prayed that Mary and the oak tree 
should receive some great blessing to reward 
them for their goodness to him. 

The hermit died a few years later. The oak 
tree was cut down, for there was no friend to 
protect it, and was made into (*asks. Mary 
was married and became the mother of two 
beautiful boys. 
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One day, as she was sitting with her baby 
in her arms and her older boy at her side, a 
young man passed by. This young man was 
Raphael. His soul was always awake to a 
lovely picture, and this group seemed to him 
like a vision of the Madonna and the Christ 
Child. 

He stopped and took out his pencil. Pick- 
ing up the cover of a new wine cask, he drew 
this group upon it, took it home, and painted 
the beautiful picture which has been famous 
all over the world. 

If this legend is true, the hermit's prayer 
has been wonderfully answered, for this pic- 
ture is the most widely known of all Raphael's 
works, and has given joy to thousands of 
people. 

The painting now hangs in the gallery of 
the Pitti Palace in Florence. 



RAPHAEL 

I shall not soon forget the sight: 
The glow of autumn's westering day, 

A hazy warmth, a dreamy light, 
On Raphael's picture lay. 

It was a simple print I saw. 
The fair face of a musing boy; 

Yet, while I gazed, a sense of awe 
Seemed blending with my joy. 

A simple print, — the graceful flow 
Of boyhood's soft and wavy hair, 

And fresh young lip and cheek, and brow 
Unmarked and clear, were there. 

Yet through its sweet and calm repose 
I saw the inward spirit shine ; 

It was as if before me rose 
The white veil of a shrine. 
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Was it the lifting of that eye, 

The waving of that pictured hand? 

Loose as a cloud wreath on the sky, 
I saw the walls expand. 

The narrow room had vanished, — space, 

Broad, luminous, remained alone. 
Through which all hues and shapes of grace 

And beauty looked or shone. 

Around the mighty master came 

The marvels which his pencil wrought, 

Those miracles of power whose fame 
Is wide as human thought. 

There drooped thy more than mortal face, 

Mother, beautiful and mild! 
Enfolding in one dear embrace 

Thy Saviour and thy Child. 

J. G. Whittier 



AT KOME 

When Kaphael had reached his twenty-fifth 
year, he had become so famous that Pope Julius 
sent for him to come to Kome and decorate 
the halls of the Vatican, which was then the 
grandest palace in the world. 

Julius was a man of great power, who wished 
to honor the church and make it beautiful. He 
had spent many years in fighting for property 
to add to its possessions, and now he was doing 
all that he could to add to its splendor. 

For more than a hundred years the popes 
had been calling on the leading artists in Italy 
to decorate the walls of the Vatican with paintr 
ings, and it was a great honor to Raphael when 
he was sent for to i)lace his work in this splen- 
did palace. 

Julius had employed Michael Angelo to make 
a maguificeut tomb for himself ; Leonardo da 
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Vinci was engaged upon some public works in 
Florence; and now Raphael was to paint in 
the Vatican. 

What an honor to young Raphael! He felt 
that he was fast climbing to the heights of the 
masters of all Italy, for he was to undertake 
the great task of painting frescoes upon the 
ceilings of three large rooms and the gallery 
of the Vatican. 

Raphael entered the city of Rome with his 
soul filled with the greatness of his work. He 
had been deeply impressed on entering Flor- 
ence, but the city of Rome filled him with 
vaster thoughts. 

Here were works of art of great value; and 
ruins of temples and broken columns told silent 
tales of the years which were gone. Beautiful 
pieces of statuary were constantly being dug 
from the ground, and the very air seemed to 
breathe mysterious whispers of what had hap- 
pened many years ago. 
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Raphael was received very kindly by Pope 
Julius, and was soon at work on his great task. 
He frescoed the hall with fifty-two paintings, 
which are known as Raphael's Bible. 

Nearly all the scenes are taken from the Old 
Testament The three rooms contain subjects 
taken from history, poetry, and the arts and 
sciences. 

Raphael now had many pupils from all over 
Italy, and they helped him with his work. They 
loved their master, and the influence of his char- 
acter was so great that they lived in harmony 
with each other. 

Up to this time Raphael had asked the 
advice of his friends as to costumes or other 
details of any great work. Now he threw him- 
self into the spirit of the Old Testament times, 
and gained his inspiration from holy thought 
and prayer. 

While he was working on these frescoes 
Michael Angelo was obliged to leave Rome 
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because of a quarrel with the pope, and had 
gone to Florence. 

One of Raphael's friends took the young 
artist into the chapel and showed him Michael 
Angelo's work. Raphael thought it wonderful 
and learned much from the way this great mas- 
ter had painted his prophets. It is said that 
he painted the prophet Isaiah after studying 
those prophets painted by Michael Angelo. 



THE FLIGHT OF ^NEAS 

There is one room in the Vatican called 
" The Eoom of the Great Fire," because it con- 
tains pictures which Raphael painted to bring 
to mind a great fire which once took place in 
the palace. 

When Raphael was asked to paint these pic- 
tures he was reminded of the story of the burn- 
ing of Troy, as told by Virgil, a great Roman 
poet. He therefore placed in the picture a 
group representing the flight of ^neas. 

The Greeks had surrounded the ancient city 
of Troy, but were unable to enter its gates. 
They made a great wooden horse, filled it with 
soldiers, and drew it to the gates of the city. 
Pretending that they were going to sail away 
and leave the city in peace, they presented the 
horse as a farewell gift to the sea god for a 
safe voyage home. 
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The people of Troy accepted this gift and 
drew it within the city walls. During the night 
the soldiers came out of the wooden horse ; the 
Greeks returned, entered the city, and set fire 
to the houses. 

^neas, one of the Trojan warriors, hastened 
to his home. His only hope was to escape from 
the fire. 

He reached the house in safety and told his 
family that they must fly with him to the hills. 
He would carry his old father on his shoulders. 

The aged father, whose name was Anchises, 
refused to allow ^neas to be burdened with 
him, saying that his son must plan to save him- 
self and his family. As for him, he would perish 
with his beloved city. 

^neas answered : 

" father, dost thou think 
That I can go and leave thee here alone?" 

and he decided to remain and fight the Greeks. 
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But his wife held out his little son, lulus, 
saying, ^^If you are going to your death, take 
your wife and child with you ; but if you hope 
to win, guard first the house where are your 
father and wife and child.'' 

Just then a light shone about the boy, and 
Anchises called on Jupiter to tell him whether 
he would come to their aid. A peal of thunder 
rolled and a star shot through the sky. 

Then the old man raised himself and said: 
^'I delay no more. Now, my son, I refuse not 
to go." 

" Now, now," he cries, ^' for us no more delay ! 
I follow ; and wherever ye may lead, 
Gods of my country, I will go ! Guard ye 
My family, my little grandson guard." 



RAPHAEL'S LAST YEARS 

Raphael spent nearly all the remainder of his 
life in Rome, and continued his work on the 
Vatican. He planned all the frescoes and drew 
them, his pupils helping to put on the color. 

Every year there are thousands who visit 
Rome and look upon his wonderful works. 
Nearly four hundred years have passed since 
Raphael painted them, and much of the splen- 
dor of the palace has faded. 

The French soldiers sacked Rome about seven 
years after Raphael's death and injured the 
paintings. Other artists have tried to paint 
them over and restore the colors ; but it would 
have been better to have left them as they were. 
The pictures in the cupolas were out of reach 
and are more beautiful. 

The pope was so astonished and delighted at 
Raphael's skill that he told him to have the 
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frescoes on some of the other walls removed, 
so that Kaphael might cover them with his 
own work. 

Raphael was sorry to do this, for some of the 
work was good. In one room he found some 
frescoes painted by Perugino, and he preserved 
them because of their worth and his own love 
and respect for his old master, who had started 
him on the road to fame. 

Raphael had now become rich as well as 
famous, and lived in a palace. He had about 
fifty pupils, whom he loved as if he were their 
brother. Two of them lived in his house. He 
was very careful in his work, and they learned 
much from him. 

He was once asked how he was able to paint 
so many pictures in so short a time, and he 
answered, " From my earliest childhood I have 
made it my rule never to neglect anything." 




The Transfiguration 
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RAPHAEL'S LAST PAINTING 

The last and one of the most famous of 
Raphael's paintings is ''The Transfiguration 
of Christ." 

There were at this time many disputes as 
to which was the greater, Raphael or Michael 
Angelo. Michael Angelo was angry at being 
compared with the younger painter, with his 
rich clothing and his gentle face. 

On the other hand, Raphael bowed before the 
genius of so great a master, and was heard to 
thank Heaven that he had been born in the 
same age with Michael Angelo, and had had 
the privilege of learning from him. 

Cardinal de Medici ordered two pictures for 
the Cathedral of Narbonne, in France. Raphael 
was to paint one, and Sebastian Piombo, one of 
Michael Angelo's pupils, was to paint the other. 
It was said that Michael Angelo helped his 
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pupil, although the older artist was not willing 
to let his own name be used in competition 
with Raphael. 

Raphael chose Christ's transfiguration on 
Mount Tabor for his subject This picture is 
divided into two parts. In the lower half is the 
poor boy whose father has brought him to the 
disciples, hoping that they may heal him. 

The mother kneels beside her son, looking 
with longing eyes at the disciples; another 
woman is praying with her hands stretched to- 
ward the suffering boy ; and there are others in 
the group, all beseeching the disciples for help. 

The disciples are deeply touched, but they 
cannot heal the boy, for Christ is not with them. 

In the upper half of the picture hovers Christ 
in a cloud of glory. On one side is Moses and 
on the other Elias. They see the heavenly 
light and hear the voice of God saying, ''This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ; 
hear ye him.'' 
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The three disciples have fallen on their faces, 
dazzled by the radiance, which is more than 
mortal eyes can endure. 

This was Eaphael's last work. Before it was 
finished he was taken ill with a fever, and 
died upon his thirty-seventh birthday, in the 
year 1520. 

The picture was finished by Raphael's pupils, 
who completed the work with loving rever- 
ence. It was hung in the Vatican, where it still 
remains. 

The Christ he had painted so often as a baby 
with a heavenly look of wonder on his beauti- 
ful face now appears victorious over suffering 
and sin. 

His face shines as the sun and his raiment 
is white with radiant light, while the glory in 
which he floats seems like the smile of God 
resting upon him. 




Portrait of Michael Angelo 
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MICHAEL ANGELO 

Michael Angelo Buonarroti was born on the 
6th of March, 1475, in the castle of Caprese, a 
little town in the mountains, near the source 
of the river Amo and the Tiber. 

His father, Ludovico Buonarroti Simoni, was 
at that time the governor of the two little 
Italian towns, Chusi aiid Caprese, although his 
home was in Florence. 

The father and the girlish mother thought 
that they saw signs of greatness in their little 
son, and named him Michael Angelo, after St. 
Michael, the angel of light who fought against 
evil. Ludovico's office came to an end when 
little Michael was about a year old, and the 
family returned to Florence, spending a short 
time at a country home at Settignano, a moun- 
tain village three miles from Florence. 
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It was the custom in those days to put very 
young children in the care of peasants for the 
first few years of their lives. Michael's parents 
thought Settignano, with its clear air and beau- 
tiful scenery, a good home for their little son. 

There was a farm which Ludovico had inher- 
ited from his ancestors ; below lay the beautiful 
valley of the Amo, and in the distance were 
snow-capped mountains. 

Ludovico found a peasant woman with whom 
they left their child. She was the daughter of 
a stonecutter, and her husband was a stone- 
cutter, so the little Michael was surrounded 
with chisels, hammers, and other stonecutting 
tool«. 

Michael used to say that he took his love 
for chisels and hammers from his good nurse, 
and his strength of mind from the clear moun- 
tain air. 

As soon as he could use his little hands 
he began to draw. Some of his rude charcoal 
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sketches are still preserved on the walls of 
his early home. 

The boy was strong, rugged, and fearless. 
He loved this mountainous country, with its 
great ledges of gray sandstone. 

He had watched the stonecutters so often 
that the rocks about him did not seem like life- 
less stones. Here was one, for instance, which 
would look like a lion if he only could cut oflf 
the rough corners and edges. 

Another looked like a bird, and he longed 
to chip away the stone which held it captive. 
Another was a giant, and Michael said to him- 
self that when his arms were stronger he would 
swing the great hammer and drive the huge 
creature from his hiding place. 

It must have seemed to him that some evil 
fairy had turned all these creatures to stone, 
and that he was to free them from the spell 
when he should become wise and good. 




Statue op Michael Angelo as a Boy working on a 
Block op Makble 
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THE BOYHOOD OF MICHAEL ANGELO 

Ludovico had other sons, and as soon as 
they were old enough he placed them with the 
weavers of silk and wool, for he wished them 
to become merchants; but Michael was not 
like the other boys. 

His father felt that the lad was destined to 
become a great scholar, so he was taken to 
Florence at an early age and sent to school. 

But Michael was thinking of other things. 
His eyes would turn from his books and gaze 
far away, where he seemed to see many a char- 
acter of whom he had read in his Bible or had 
heard in the stories told by his fireside. 

He would take his pencil and try to capture 
them before they faded from his sight, and 
the lessons would be forgotten. In after years 
Michael wished that he had studied more and 
learned Latin. 
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How fortunate he was in having his early 
home in this wonderful city of Florence I Here 
were the great artists of the world, and the boy 
was never so happy as when he was allowed to 
visit some painter in his studio, and watch the 
pictures grow under his magic brush. 

In this way he became associated with Fran- 
cesco Granacci, who was about five years older 
than himself. 

Granacci became deeply interested in Michael 
and his burning desire to become an artist. 
He loaned him books and designs by his own 
teacher, an artist named Ghirlandajo, who was 
one of the best masters in Italy. 

When Michael walked the streets he saw 
much to make him long to be an artist. There 
was the Palazzo Vecchio, with its tower; there 
were the Gardens of St. Marco, the wonderful 
cathedrals, and Giotto's Tower, with its pointed 
windows, slender columns, and statues. The 
city was filled with treasures. 
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No wonder that the boy, with his great love 
of all that was strong and beautiful, grew more 
and more determined to become an artist or a 
sculptor, he hardly knew which. 

His father thought the life of an artist 
beneath his noble family, and discouraged 
Michael's ambition in every way. But it was 
of no use. He would think of nothing else, 
and he was finally allowed to study art. 




Michael Akgelo's House 



MICHAEL ANGELO'S FIRST MASTER 

When Michael Angelo was thirteen years old 
he entered the studio of Ghirlandajo, the lead- 
ing painter in Florence. His true name was 
Domenico Corradi ; but he was known as Ghir- 
landajo, or ''garland maker/' 

His father had educated him for a goldsmith, 
and he had invented the silver ornaments in 
the form of garlands which the Florentine 
women used to wear in their hair. 

Ghirlandajo, however, had always longed to 
be an artist, and at length gave up working in 
gold so that he might learn to paint. He was 
now strongly drawn to Michael Angelo, who had 
the same desire to devote himself to art. 

Granacci, who studied with Ghirlandajo, had 
shown his master some of the copies Michael 
had made of the drawings which he had bor- 
rowed. Ghirlandajo saw that they were the 
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work of genius, so lie urged Ludovico to allow 
Michael to study with him for three years, and 
agreed to pay him for his work as well as to 
give him instruction. 

There are very few boys of thirteen who 
would like to work as Michael did; but he 
was so happy to be allowed to study painting 
that he cared nothing for the sports of his 
playfellows. 

Michael was a strong, healthy boy, and could 
have excelled in outdoor games, but his whole 
heart was in his work. 

Ghirlandajo soon taught him to mix colors 
and lay the groundwork for frescoes. Michael 
grew rapidly and learned so fast that Ghirlan- 
dajo looked upon him with wonder. He was 
not satisfied with copying the drawings done 
by his master, but would often change them 
to please his fancy. 

One day he took a drawing by Ghirlandajo, 
which the students were copying, and drew 
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some lines upon it to show how it might be 
improved. It is said that Ghiiiandajo was so 
deeply offended that he never allowed Michael 
to copy another of his drawings. Granacci pre- 
served the sketch, and when it was shown to 
Michael Angelo years later he said, ^'I almost 
think I knew more of art in my boyhood than 
I do in my old age." 

Ghirlandajo painted the frescoes in the church 
of Santa Maria Novella, and his pupils helped 
him. One day when he was away Michael 
Angelo drew the scaffolding and those working 
upon it so perfectly that the master was amazed 
at his skill, and exclaimed, ''This boy knows 
more than I do.'' 

Michael Angelo did not have so sweet and 
lovable a nature as Kaphael had, and he often 
made enemies. The other students were envi- 
ous of his success, and even Ghirlandajo feared 
that his pupil would surpass him. 




Statue of Lorenzo de' Medici 
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IN THE PALACE GARDEN 

Michael Angelo left Ghirlandajo before the 
three years agreed upon had expired. Lorenzo 
de' Medici, called Lorenzo the Magnificent, who 
was at the head of the government of Flor- 
ence, had placed in the garden of his palace a 
collection of marble statues, and had opened a 
school there for young artists, who studied and 
worked under the charge of an old sculptor 
named Bertoldo. 

In the galleries of the palace were paintings 
and other works of art. 

Lorenzo asked Ghirlandajo to send him two 
of his best pupils, and he chose Michael Angelo 
and Francesco Granacci. Imagine their delight 
at being allowed the freedom of this garden ! 

The sight of the statues gave Michael a new 
inspiration. All the old dreams of his child- 
hood, when he was among the stonecutters. 
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came back to him, and he neglected the studio 
of Ghirlandajo in order to spend his time in 
the gardens. 

There he saw a student called Torrigiano, 
who was making some figures. Michael began 
to model in clay and copy the figures in marble. 
Lorenzo, seeing that the boy had genius, allowed 
him to use the tools, and gave him a piece 
of marble. 

He began at once to copy the head of a faun. 
Fauns were ancient Koman gods, who were sup- 
posed to live in fields or woodlands. Michael 
did not make his look exactly like the one in 
the garden, which was old and broken, but gave 
it an open mouth, in which all the teeth could 
be seen. 

This work was noticed by Lorenzo one day as 
he was walking about the garden. He praised 
the boy, but said with a laugh, '' Thou shouldst 
have remembered that old folks never retain all 
their teeth; some of them are always wanting." 
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Michael, who loved and respected Lorenzo, 
thought that he had spoken in earnest. As soon 
as his back was turned the boy broke out one 
of the teeth, and filed the gum so that it would 
look as if the tooth had dropped out. 

On his next visit to the garden Lorenzo saw 
what the lad had done, and was greatly im- 
pressed by his skill. He determined to help 
Michael to become a sculptor, and asked him to 
bring his father to the palace so that he might 
get his consent. 

But Ludovico thought it was hard enough to 
allow his son to become a painter without agree- 
ing that he should be a stonecutter as well, and 
he would not go to hear what Lorenzo had to 
say to him. 

Francesco Granacci, who looked upon Michael 
as a younger brother, undertook to persuade 
Ludovico. He finally consented to go to the 
palace, although he was determined to agree to 
nothing. 
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Lorenzo received him with so much courtesy 
that Ludovico told him that all his family, 
including himself, were at his service. 

Lorenzo explained that he wished Michael to 
live in the palace, sit at his own table, and 
be the companion of his sons. He would be 
allowed five ducats a month, and the freedom 
to work as he chose among the art treasures. 

Then Lorenzo offered the father some office. 
Ludovico asked for a humble position in the 
customhouse. Lorenzo smiled at his choice, 
and said he feared that he would never become 
a rich man if he was so modest in his desires. 



AT THE PALACE 

Michael Angelo was now a member of the 
household of Lorenzo. He had a room in the 
palace and was provided with fine clothing. 
He had a violet-colored mantle which was a 
delight to his eyes, and made him feel like 
a prince. 

Every day there was a public entertainment 
given in the palace. Lorenzo sat in the seat of 
honor, and whoever arrived first sat next to 
him; so that it often happened that Michael 
had a higher seat than the sons of the house. 

The earnest boy listened to the nobles and 
learned much from what they said. In after 
years these men must have spoken with pride 
of the wonderful artist and sculptor whom they 
had the honor of meeting at Lorenzo's palace. 

Michael Angelo spent four happy years here. 
He had the keys to the gardens of San Marco, 
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where he might work to his heart's content, 
and Lorenzo often sent for him to look over 
the gems and art treasures of the palace, and 
consulted him about buying others. Lorenzo 
also gave him a piece of marble, from which 
he made a relief, or carved picture, of the 
battle of Hercules with the centaurs, which 
was so well done that it was hard to believe 
that it was made by so young a sculptor. 

Michael did not wholly neglect his painting. 
He spent several months in copying some 
wonderful frescoes by Masaccio in the Carmine 
church. These same frescoes were afterwards 
studied by Kaphael. 

Michael's copies were very fine and were 
greatly admired. The attentions and favors 
which he received made the other students 
envious, and one day Torrigiano was so angry 
at some of Michael Angelo's slighting words 
that he struck him a blow in the face, which 
broke his nose and disfigured him for life. 
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This cruel act aroused so much feeling that 
Torrigiano was banished from Florence. 

Michael worked untiringly, for his whole 
heart was in his work. He studied the human 
body very carefully, so that he might be able 
to carve it in marble, model it in clay, or paint 
it with the colors of life. 

He could scarcely take time for sleep, and 
many a night he spent working in his own 
room while the other students had gladly laid 
aside their work. 

What time had he for rest, with all these mar- 
velous creatures clamoring for him to set them 
free, or give them form and color I 

The very trees of the forest were beckoning to 
him to cut away the bands which held dryads 
and wood nymphs in captivity. These, however, 
could last but a short time. So, because he 
wished his work to endure for ages, he turned 
to the everlasting rocks. 
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THE SCULPTOE 

Chisel in hand stood the sculpto]>boy, 
With his marble block before him; 

And his face lit up with a smile of joy- 
As an angel dream passed o'er him. 

He carved the dream on that shapeless stone 

With many a sharp incision ; 
With Heaven's own light the sculpture shone: 

He had caught the angel vision. 

Sculptors of life are we as we stand 
With our souls uncarved before us, 

Waiting the hour when at God's command 
Our life dream shall pass o'er us. 

If we carve it then on the yielding stone 

With many a sharp incision. 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own. 

Our lives that angel vision. 

George W. Doane 
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THE SNOW STATUE 

When Michael was eighteen years old a 
change came into his life. His generous friend, 
Lorenzo de' Medici, was taken ill and died. 
Michael felt his loss so deeply that it was 
some time before he could think of his work. 

He left the palace and went to his home, 
where he fitted up a room for a studio. 

He purchased a block of marble seven feet 
high, and carved a figure of Hercules, which 
stood for many years in one of the palaces 
in Florence. 

Lorenzo's son, Piero, took his father's place. 
He was a young man of weak character, and no 
favorite with the people of Florence. 

Piero admired the genius of Michael Angelo 
and still looked upon him as a member of the 
household. He consulted with him when art 
treasures were to be chosen, and finally took him 
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back to the palace, giving him the room which 
Lorenzo had set aside for him, and a seat at 
the table. 

He was proud of having so talented an artist 
in his house, and boasted of him and his genius. 

One day there was a heavy fall of snow in 
Florence. Piero, looking out upon the white 
drifts in his courtyard, was seized with a fancy 
to have a statue molded from the snow. He 
sent for Michael Angelo and bade him form a 
statue of the snow for the amusement of him- 
self and his guests. 

The young sculptor must have shared the 
spirit of Piero, for he molded a statue from the 
snow, which a day's sunshine would melt away. 
What a delight it must have been to watch 
the figure grow under the skillful hands, whose 
every touch added to its form and beauty ! 

Piero's power melted away almost as fast as 
did the snow statue made at his command, and 
the Medici family was soon in danger. Michael 
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became alarmed and decided to leave Florence 
until the danger to Lorenzo's household was past. 

In company with two friends Michael started 
for Venice; but their money began to fail, and 
they decided to return to Florence. They jour- 
neyed on foot as far as Bologna, and entered 
the city gayly. The law at that time required 
each newcomer to receive a seal of red wax on 
his thumb as he entered the gates. Because 
the three youths neglected to do this, they were 
seized and a fine was demanded of them. They 
were not able to pay it; but a wealthy man 
named Aldovrandi became interested in them 
and was able to set them free. 

When he heard that Michael Angelo was a 
sculptor he invited him to his own house. At 
first Michael refused to leave his friends, as he 
was the only one among them who had any 
money ; but Aldovrandi said, '' Oh, if that is 
the case, I must beg you to take me also to 
roam about the world at your expense.". 
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Michael finally decided to go home with his 
new patron, and bade farewell to his friends, 
giving them what money he had. A short time 
afterwards Piero and his brothers had to flee 
to Bologna, so that Michael did a wise thing 
when he remained there with Aldovrandi. 

His new friend paid him every attention, and 
Michael was like his own son. He used often 
to sit at his host's bedside and read to him 
until he fell asleep. 

Aldovrandi soon found some work for him. 
Not far away, in the church of San Petronia, 
was a beautiful tomb. The sculptor who began 
it had died, and Michael was asked to com- 
plete the work. 

There were four kneeling figures on the tomb, 
and Michael finished one and carved another, 
— an angel kneeling with a candelabrum in 
his hand. 

The other sculptors were so angry at having 
this work given to a stranger that Michael left 
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Bologna and returned to Florence, where he 
found that great changes had taken place 
during his absence. Beautiful Florence was 
filled with gloom and sadness. Lorenzo's pal- 
ace was empty and robbed of its art treasures. 
The gardens of San Marco were laid waste, 
and the statues and pictures had been sold 
to the highest bidders. 



A TEIBUTE TO MICHAEL ANGELO 

This master was certainly sent on the earth 
by God as an example for the men of our arts, 
to the end that they might profit by his walk 
in life, as well as learn from his works what a 
true and excellent artist ought to be. 

I, who have to thank God for an infinite 
amount of happiness, such as is rarely granted 
to those of our vocation, account it among the 
greatest of my blessings that I was born while 
Michelagnalo still lived, was found worthy to 
have him for my master, and being trusted by 
him, obtained him for my friend, as every one 
knows, and as the letters which he has written 
to me clearly prove. 

To his kindness for me I owe it that I have 
been able to write many things concerning him, 
which others could not have related. 

GioBGio Yaaabx 
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AT ROME 

Michael Angelo devoted himself once more 
to sculpture, and among other works carved a 
statue of Cupid asleep. At that time there was 
much interest in some old statues which had 
been found among the underground ruins. A 
dishonest dealer took the statue of Cupid, 
buried it in the earth to give it a weather- 
stained appearance, and sold it as one of these 
old statues. 

It was bought by a cardinal, who afterwards 
discovered that he had been deceived. The car- 
dinal sent a nobleman to Florence to find out 
who had carved the statue. This man pretended 
to be looking for a sculptor to do some work 
for him, and invited Michael Angelo and sev- 
eral others to meet him. 

Angelo showed the nobleman what he could 
do by taking a pen and drawing a hand. He 
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told him what figures he had carved, and among 
them he named the sleeping Cupid. 

The cardinal's friend then explained why he 
had come to Florence, and learned that Michael 
Angelo had received only thirty ducats for the 
statue, which the dealer had sold for two hun- 
dred. The nobleman urged Angelo to go to 
Eome, and promised him that he would find 
there a great field for his art. 

Eome was a wonderful city, and it must have 
thrilled the heart of the young artist and sculp- 
tor when he gazed for the first time upon its 
glory. The works of art were not shut up in 
galleries, but were placed in the public squares- 
Michael Angelo must have hoped that some 
of his own work would stand here as a monu- 
ment to the power given him by God. 

All these masterpieces inspired him and he 
made great progress in his art. The most noted 
of his works made at this time was a statue of 
fary holding the body of her son. 
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This statue made him the most famous sculp- 
tor in all Italy. The mother's face, with its 
tender, loving gaze, was so fair and pure that 
it seemed younger than the suffering face of the 
Christ; and some one asked where one could 
find a mother who was younger than her son. 
The sculptor answered, '' In paradise.'' 

This statue is in the church of St. Peter 
at Eome, and is the only work which bears 
Michael Angelo's name. 

It is said that he once overheard two stran- 
gers disputing about the statue. One of them 
declared that it was by a sculptor from Bologna, 
and mentioned his name. Michael Angelo lis- 
tened in silence ; but that night, when all were 
asleep, he went into the church with his lan- 
tern and carved his name on the mother's 
girdle. 

The fame of this statue spread over all Italy, 
and Michael Angelo was recalled to Florence. 




Head of David 
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THE STATUE OF DAVID 

Michiael Angelo's mother had died while he 
was in Rome, and his father, who had lost 
his office when the Medici family was driven 
out of Florence, sent one of the brothers to 
ask for help. 

Michael Angelo had lived so simply that he 
had saved money, and he gave his brothers 
what they needed to start in business. He 
returned to Florence in 1501, after four years 
spent in Rome. 

Many years before this a marble block 
eighteen feet high had been brought from the 
quarries at Carrara. A sculptor had tried to 
carve a figure from it, but had given up the 
task, and it had lain for years in the court- 
yard of one of the workshops. 

Among the students at the San Marco gar- 
dens was a sculptor who had been in Portugal 
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working for the king. He had returned to 
Florence and wished to gain fame by carving 
a statue from this huge piece of marble. 

Those in charge, however, wished Michael 
Angelo to work upon it The difl&culties in the 
way only increased the desire of that fearless 
young man, so he began the work at once. 

He had promised to make fifteen small 
statues for one of the cardinals; but he put 
that work aside and studied this great block 
of marble as if there were some wonderful 
being concealed within it. 

It was large enough to hold a giant be- 
neath its stony mantle, and Michael thought of 
Goliath, the first giant he remembered hearing 
about ; but it was not such a one that he wished 
to reveal. 

There was David, the shepherd hero, who slew 
that great giant.. He was greater and nobler, 
and the more Michael thought of this brave boy, 
^he greater he seemed. He made several models 
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in wax, and soon had the David of his fancy 
before him. 

The stone was so large that Michael had a 
workshop built over it. There he worked for 
more than two years, and allowed no one to see 
what he was making. 

When the statue was unveiled the people 
looked at it in wonder. It seemed like a mira- 
cle to see this handsome youth in the place 
of the great weather-stained block, which had 
lain in the courtyard for nearly forty years. 

There stood the brave lad ready to meet the 
enemy of his people. 

He had no fear, for, although he seemed to 
see the great Goliath striding toward him, he 
felt that the Lord was with him. 

In his right hand he held the piece of wood 
to which his sling was fastened. The sling 
passed behind him, and the stone was held 
within it on his left shoulder, ready to be 
loosed. 
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As Michael Angelo was adding a few finish- 
ing touches to the statue, one of the officers 
came to look at it. He found fault with the 
nose and laughed at it. 

The sculptor mounted the scaffolding, carry- 
ing with him a handful of marble dust, which 
he sprinkled over the critic, while he pretended to 
be altering the shape of the nose with his chisel. 

Then he came down and asked the officer 
what he thought of the change. ''Admirable ! '' 
was the reply; ''you have given it life.'' 
Angelo made sport of him and said he was 
like many others who knew nothing of what 
they criticised. 

The people were now convinced of the genius 
of Michael Angelo, and looked upon him as the 
greatest sculptor in the world. This statue, 
with its strength and purpose, gave them 
courage to win the victory over their enemies ; 
and they looked upon David as the good genius 
of Florence. 
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The statue was placed near the entrance of 
the Palace Vecchio, and although it was moved 
only a quarter of a mile forty men were four 
days in taking it to its place. 

It remained here until 1882, when it was 
placed in the Academy of Fine Arts, where it 
could be sheltered from the storms which were 
wearing the marble away. 



A CONTEST WITH LEONAEDO DA VINCI 

After Michael Angelo had finished the statue 
of David, there were many discussions in the 
studios and at the market place as to whether 
this young sculptor was greater than the beloved 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

The governor of Florence, who was inter- 
ested in both artists, asked Leonardo da Vinci 
to paint a picture for one side of the Great 
Hall of the Council in the Palazzo Vecchio, 
while Michael Angelo should decorate the other. 
Michael Angelo was willing to enter this con- 
test although he was more than twenty years 
younger than Leonardo. He secured a room in 
a hospital, and allowed no one to see his work. 

All Florence was interested in this contest 
between the two great artists ; but it was never 
decided, for the work was never finished. The 
cartoons, or drawings, done in black chalk, were 
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exhibited and greatly admired, but they were 
never painted. 

Leonardo da Vinci's picture was a battle over 
a fallen standard. Michael Angelo's showed 
a party of Florentine soldiers who heard the 
trumpet call to arms while they were bath- 
ing in the river Arno. This meant that the 
enemy was attacking the camp. The soldiers 
are springing forward to obey the call to battle. 
Some are already dressed and on horseback. 

All the artists in Italy were amazed at his 
skill. They came from the various villages to 
study this cartoon and copy it. The boy Raphael 
spent many hours studying the picture. 

It is said that a sculptor who was jealous of 
Michael Angelo tore up the cartoon ; but others 
say that the artists who were making copies of 
it divided it among themselves. However that 
may be, only a small part is preserved. 




Tomb of Julius 
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THE TOMB OF JULIUS 

Julius II, who was pope at that time, wished 
to erect a splendid monument to his own mem- 
ory. It was to be three stories high and cov- 
ered with figures representing art and victory. 

Michael Angelo was chosen to take charge of 
this work, Avhich was to be placed in St. Peter's 
at Rome when it was finished. When the design 
was completed it showed the most magnificent 
tomb the world had ever known. It was so 
large that Julius planned to rebuild the church 
to make room for it. 

Michael Angelo then went to the marble 
quarries at Carrara to choose the blocks which 
he would need for this work. He spent eight 
months in selecting the finest blocks of marble 
and having them hewn into shape. 

These eight months among the quarries at 
Carrara were full of inspiration to Michael 
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Angelo. The great cliffs and huge blocks made 
him wish that he could carve them just as they 
lay there in all their grandeur. There was one 
rocky peak which could be seen far out at sea. 
This he wished to make into a giant figure 
warning the mariners of danger. If only he 
had had all the time he wished, he would have 
made the hills look as if some race of giants 
had been turned to stone. 

When he had selected aU the marble he 
needed to begin work, he had it loaded upon 
ships and sent to Rome. The whole city was 
amazed at the great blocks which filled the 
square behind St. Peter's. 

A workshop was built, and Julius was so in- 
terested in the progress of the work that he 
had a passage made between the studio and his 
palace in order to visit the sculptor in secret. 

All this favor roused the envy of the other 
sculptors, who were determined that the won- 
derful work should not be finished. They told 
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the pope that it was an evil omen to build a 
tomb for himself, and Julius refused to pay the 
sailors who brought the marble, or to receive 
Michael Angelo when he came to the Vatican. 

The indignant sculptor went at once to Flor- 
ence, and would not return, though Julius sent 
several messengers after him. 

Julius wrote to the governor of Florence, com- 
manding that Michael Angelo be sent back to 
him ; but the governor was unable to do this. 

Finally he persuaded Angelo to go to Bologna 
and meet the pope there. When Michael came 
into his presence Julius said, ** Instead of obey- 
ing our commands and coming to us, thou hast 
waited till we came in search of thee." 

Falling upon his knees, Michael asked par- 
don. '^ Father," he said, **my fault was not 
because of an evil nature; I could no longer 
endure the insults offered me in the palace." 

A certain bishop in attendance began to make 
excuses for him, saying, '' Michael Angelo, poor 
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man, has done wrong through ignorance. Paint- 
ers are wont to presume too much because of 
their genius." 

Julius was so angry at this that he struck the 
bishop with his staff, saying, '' Thou insultest 
him, which we have not done. Thou art the 
ignorant one, not he. Leave our presence.'' 

Julius then forgave Michael and gave him his 
blessing, commanding him never to leave him. 
The work upon the tomb was dropped, but 
Julius ordered a large bronze statue of him- 
self, which was to be set up in Bologna. 

When the model was ready Michael Angelo 
took it to the pope, who studied it with great in- 
terest. It represented him with his right hand 
raised, and Julius asked whether it was raised 
in blessing or in anger. Michael answered that 
he was telling the people to be wise. 

'' And what,'' asked the pope, '' will you put 
into my left hand?" *'A book, may it please 
your Holiness." 
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"What book? Put a sword into it," said 
Julius. "You know I am no scholar." But 
Michael Angelo placed the keys of St. Peter 
in his hand. 

The statue was afterwards destroyed and the 
bronze made into a great cannon, which the 
Duke of Ferrara named " The Julia," and had 
mounted on his castle. 



THE SISTINE CHAPEL 

After completing the statue of Julius II, a 
work which occupied about a year and a half, 
Michael Angelo returned to Florence, and in 
March, 1508, he was in his own home. 

He was about to devote himself to making 
the statues ordered so long before, when Julius 
sent for him to come to Rome and decorate the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 

Michael Angelo did not wish to attempt this 
task, and said that he was no painter ; but 
Julius declared that if he was able to carve 
he could paint also, and the artist was com- 
pelled to obey. The other sculptors, who were 
jealous of Michael Angelo, expected to see him 
fail ; but they did not know what a wonderful 
genius he was. 

It was at this time that Raphael and some 
of his pupils were painting in the Vatican. 
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Angelo, who had never worked on frescoes, 
invited some Italian artists to assist him and 
copy his designs ; but their work failed to sat- 
isfy him, and one morning they found the 
chapel closed. They took the hint and returned 
to Florence. 

The work already done was then destroyed, 
and Michael Angelo laid the colors on with his 
own brush. No one but the pope was admitted. 
He often visited the chapel and even climbed 
the scaffolding. 

Scarcely had one third of the painting been 
completed when the winter winds caused a 
sort of mold to form upon the walls, and the 
colors disappeared. Angelo then went to the 
pope and refused to work any longer, saying: 
^*I told you from the first that painting was 
not my profession. All that I have painted 
has disappeared.'^ 

Julius sent some one else to the chapel to 
examine the walls, and it was found that the 
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plaster had been made too wet. Michael Angelo 
could no longer excuse himself, and returned 
once more to his work. 

The pope was so delighted with the painting 
as it grew under the artist's skilled hand that, 
when it was half done, he insisted that the 
chapel should be thrown open to the public. 
On All Saints Day, 1509, the people crowded 
into the chapel to look upon this wonderful 
work. 

There they saw pictured the creation of sun 
and moon, the creation of Adam and Eve, their 
life in the Garden of Eden, and many other 
scenes from the Old Testament. When the 
work was finished, about three years later, the 
artist had painted nearly three hundred and 
fifty figures. 

The nine central pictures give the great events 
of Old Testament history, while on each side 
are the early prophets and the sibyls, or hea- 
then prophetesses, foretelling the coming of the 
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Christ. These are grand figures, with noble 
faces which seem to look into the future ; they 
are so wonderful that it seems as if Michael 
Angelo must have seen them in a dream. 

All this work was done while the artist lay 
upon his back with his face turned upward. 
He spent so much time in this position that 
it was months before he could read without 
bending his head back and holding his book 
above it. 

His enemies were silenced when they beheld 
these marvelous paintings. One great critic has 
written : ** The ceiling of the Sistine Chapel con- 
tains the most perfect work done by Michael 
Angelo in his long and active life. Here his 
great spirit appears in its noblest dignity, in 
its highest purity.'' 




Moses 
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THE STATUE OF MOSES 

About a year after the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel was finished Julius died, and Leo X 
took his place. Leo was a son of Lorenzo de' 
Medici, and had known Michael Angelo when 
he lived at the palace. 

Leo cared little for the companion of his boy- 
hood, and turned to Raphael, whose grace and 
gentle manners attracted him far more than did 
Michael Angelo's stern, unyielding character. 

But in spite of his sternness we know that 
Michael Angelo was always caring for his father 
and brothers. Many letters tell of his thought- 
fulness for them and his carelessness of his 
own comfort. He loved children. One story 
tells of his meeting a little boy in the street 
one day. The little fellow had heard that this 
was the great artist of Italy, and he asked him 
if he would draw him a picture on a sheet 
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of paper which he offered. Michael Angelo 
stopped and granted his request. 

Can you imagine these two, — the famous 
artist with his far-seeing eyes and earnest face, 
and the little boy watching the wonderful figure 
grow beneath the strong, skillful fingers ? 

The sculptor soon returned to Florence and 
began again his work on the figures which he 
had designed for the tomb of Julius. It was 
during the next five or six years that he com- 
pleted the statue of Moses. This is one of 
the grandest statues ever carved. Moses sits 
upon a marble chair which is like a throne. 
It seems as if his eyes had looked upon God 
in the cloud upon Mount Sinai, and that he 
had heard his voice and received from him the 
tables of stone. 

There seem to be words trembling on his 
lips, and we can understand how such a man 
could lead his people even through the Eed 
Sea. Michael Angelo has placed two small 
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horns upon his head to represent the light 
which shone from him when he came down 
from the mountain. 

Leo X now decided to decorate the front of 
the church of San Lorenzo, as it was in this 
church that the members of the Medici family 
were to be entombed. Michael Angelo made 
six of his finest designs for this purpose, and 
went to the quarries of Carrara to select the 
marble; but the work was never finished. 

After Michael Angelo had spent the greater 
part of five years in the Carrara mountains, 
with this undertaking in mind, Leo had an- 
other plan. He wished a chapel built at one 
side of San Lorenzo for the tombs of his 
brother, Giuliano, and his nephew, Lorenzo. 
Michael Angelo completed this work, but not 
until after Leo's death in 1521. 

Clement VII was the next to fill the pope's 
office, and he so honored Angelo that he wished 
him to become a monk, and give all his work 
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to the church ; but the sculptor was not willing 
to do this. 

This was a time of warfare in Italy. The 
people of Florence had again driven put the 
Medici family, who returned with an army to 
capture the city. Michael Angelo was called 
upon to plan fortifications, and he directed 
the peasants so well that they defended it for 
nine months. At length some traitors betmyed 
them, and Angelo was obliged to hide in the 
mountains. 

But Clement VII knew his worth too well 
to allow him to remain hidden. He pardoned 
him, taking him at once into his favor, and 
Angelo set to work again upon the figures for 
the chapel. 

These were the figures of Giuliano and 
Lorenzo, and the statues of Night, Morning, 
Dawn, and Twilight. 



NIGHT 

The Night, which thou dost see in such sweet guise 

To sleep, was by an angel hewn 

From this rock, and though she sleeps she lives. 

Arouse her, if thou believ'st it not, and she will 

speak to thee. 
^ Stbozzi 



Dear to me is sleep, and dearer to be of stone; 
While injury and shame endure, 
To see not, to feel not, is happiuess for me; 
So wake me not; alas! speak low. 

Translation from Michael An geld 
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THE LAST JUDGMENT 

Clement VII, who died in 1534, was succeeded 
by Paul III. Paul was nearly seventy years 
old when he became pope, and he wished to 
do something to make his name live in the 
memory of men. 

He sent for Michael Angelo to come to Eome, 
and commanded him to paint at one end of the 
Sistine Chapel a great fresco representing the 
last judgment. 

Michael Angelo was now about sixty years 
old. He had done no painting for twenty years. 
His whole heart was in his sculpture, and there 
were many statues which he wished to finish. 
An old Italian writer says : 

'' I can say that I have seen Michael Angelo 
at the age of sixty make more chips of marble 
fly in a quarter of an hour than would three of 
the strongest young sculptors in an hour. . . . 
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The Last Judgment 
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I feared to see the block split into pieces. It 
would seem as if, inflamed by the idea of great- 
ness which inspired him, this great man attacked 
with a sort of fury the marble which concealed 
the statue.'' 

It was with deep regret that Angelo laid 
aside his beloved chisel and took up the brush 
to begin the fresco ordered by the pope. The 
next eight years were devoted to painting this 
great picture. 

It is a weird and terrible scene. The loving 
Father of all mankind is represented as an angry 
judge; around him are a great throng of those 
who are waiting to be judged. 

Angelo filled the' painting with the suffering 
he had seen and felt, and at times he lived so 
completely in his work that he was sick with 
despair. One day he fell from the scaffolding 
and was injured. He longed to die, but his 
old servant TJrbino and the doctor nursed him 
back to health. 
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Michael Angelo lived to finish the statues for 
the Julian toml), forty years after they were 
begun. He was now an old man, but was still 
full of vigor and love of his art 

His old servant Urbino was very dear to him. 
One day as Urbino stood by him, watching him 
as he worked, Angelo said, '' My poor Urbino ! 
what will thou do when I am gone? '' 

'' Alas ! '' replied Urbino ; ''I must then seek 
another master.'' 

'' No,'' said Michael Angelo ; '' that shall never 
be." And he gave the old man a lai'ge sum of 
money so that he should be independent. 

Urbino would not leave his beloved master, 
but remained with him as long as, he himself 
lived. Michael Angelo nursed him night and 
day during his last illness. 

After his death his master wrote to one of 
his friends: '' My Urbino is dead, to my infinite 
grief and sorrow. Living he served me truly, 
and in his death he taught me how to die." 




Statue of Michael Angelo 
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MICHAEL ANGELO 

Michael Angelo! 

A lion all men fear and none can tame; 

A man that all men honor, and the model 

That all should follow; one who works and prays, 

For work is prayer, and consecrates his life 

To the sublime ideal of his art. 

Till life and art are one; a man who holds 

Such place in all men's thoughts, that when 

they speak 

Of great things done, or to be done, his name 

Is ever on their lips. 

H. W. Longfellow 
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THE LAST TEARS OF MICHAEL ANGELO 

Michael Angelo was a poet as well as an 
artist, sculptor, and architect; and there is 
much to admire in his verses. It is said that 
he loved not only human beauty but every 
beautiful thing, whether it was a horse, dog, 
landscape, forest, or mountain. 

Many years of his life were made happy 
by a friendship with a lady of rank named 
Vittoria Colonna, and it was to her that some 
of his finest poems were addressed. 

Vittoria Colonna was the widow of the Mar- 
quis of Pescara. She and her husband led a 
happy life in their palace on the island of 
Ischia until he joined the army. Twelve years 
later he was fatally wounded on the battle- 
field. Vittoria was on her way to him when 
she learned of his death. She was still young 
and many sought her hand, but she said that if 
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the choice had been given her she would have 
died with her husband. 

She spent several years in a convent. When 
she came back to her home she became ac- 
quainted with Michael Angelo, whose work she 
greatly admired. They talked together of art 
and religion, and when they were separated 
they exchanged poems and letters. She gave 
him ideas for his paintings, and told him what 
she thought of them^ The fifteen years of their 
friendship were the happiest Michael Angelo 
ever passed. 

Her death was such a sorrow to him that he 
. nearly lost his reason. She was the first one to 
whom he had revealed his soul, and his only 
comfort was the hope that his own life was 
nearly over. He lived to be eighty-nine years 
old and worked until the last. 

For nearly twenty years he was the chief 
architect of the wonderful church at Kome 
known as St. Peter's, and worked beyond his 
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strength to carry out his plans for it He had 
a model made in wood, so that after his death 
no mistake should be made in finishing it. 

On the 16th of February, 1564, he closed his 
weary eyes upon this world to open them amid 
the glories which he had been imagining all 
his life. 

The Romans were so determined to have 
Michael Angelo's body remain in their city 
that they buried it at once in the church of the 
Holy Apostles ; but his nephew carried it away 
secretly to Florence. The Tuscan artists bore 
it to the church of San Croce by night, and 
were followed by thousands of people carrying 
torches. Some days later magnificent services 
were held in the church of San Lorenzo by the 
duke and his court, the artists, and the eminent 
men of Italy. 

Vasari, an artist who afterwards wrote his 
life, called him ** that most holy old man, who 
was the light of our arf 



IN TUSCANY 

Down San Miniato in the afternoon 

Slowly we drove through still and golden air. 

'Twas winter, but the day was soft as June; 
Florence was spread beneath us, passing fair. 

The matchless city! Set about with flowers, 
Peaceful along her Amo's banks she lay; 

Her treasured splendors, roofs and domes and 
towers. 
In tender light of the Italian day. 

Sweet breathed the roses, glowing far and wide. 
Pink, gold, and crimson; dark in stately gloom 

Stood the thick cypresses; on every side 
The laurestinus, rich with creamy bloom. 

Oh, wonderful, I thought, beyond compare ! 

And hushed with pleasure silent sat and gazed, 
When lo! a child's voice, and I grew aware 

Of loveliness that left me all amazed. 
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A little beggar girl, that leaping came 

Forth from the roadside, reaching out her hand, 

And dancing like a bright and buoyant flame. 
Besought us in the music of her land. 

Her eyes were like a midnight full of stars 
Below the dazzling beauty of her brows, 

Her dusky hair dark as the cloud that bars 

The moon in troubled skies when tempests rouse. 

A mouth where lightning-sweet the sudden smile 
Came, went and came, and flashed into my face. 

And caught my heart, as, holding fast the while 
The carriage edge, she ran with rapid grace. 

Who could withstand her pleading, who resist 
The magic of those love-compelling eyes. 

Those lips the red pomegranate flower had kissed. 
The voice that charmed like woven melodies! 

Not we! surely, I thought, imperial blood. 
Some priceless current from a kingly Une, 

Ran royal in her veins, — a sunny flood 

That marked her with its fine, mysterious sign. 
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She was not born to ask, but to command ; 

She -seemed to crown the wonder of the day, 
The perfect blossom of that glorious land, 

While her sweet "Grazie!" followed on our way. 

As down 'mid olive, cypress, stately pine. 
Among the roses in a dream we passed. 

Through glamour of the time and place divine. 
Till Arno's quiet banks were reached at last. 

And pleasant rest. 'Tis years since those fair hours. 
But their rich memories live, their sun and shade. 

Beautiful Florence set about with flowers, 
And San Miniato's peerless beggar maid. 

Celia Thaxter 




Portrait of Leonardo da Vinci 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI 

Leonardo da Vinci was bom in 1452, at the 
little castle of Vinci, which stood in the valley 
of the Arno, near Florence, Italy. 

His father, Piero da Vinci, was a lawyer in 
Florence, and his mother was a peasant woman. 

It seemed as if the fairies must have hov- 
ered over his cradle and showered all their gifts 
upon him, when they saw his first smile. He 
was beautiful, winning, strong, and active. From 
his early boyhood he was a poet, painter, and 
musician. 

His father gave him the best teachers that 
could be found, and Leonardo was eager to learn. 
He excelled in mathematics and delighted in 
imagining problems in arithmetic, which puz- 
zled even his teachers. 

The boy loved nature and spent many hours 
in the forests about the castle. He played on 
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the surrounding hills and beside the sparkling 
waters of the Arno. 

This river was one of his dear playfellows, 
and when he was wearied by his boyish sports 
he loved to lie upon its banks and watch the 
clouds floating across the changing sky, while 
the murmur of the flowing waters sang sweet 
songs to him. Then he would sing songs to 
the river, for music came from his lips like 
the song of a bird, out of the very gladness of 
his heart. He studied music and learned to 
play the instruments of those days and to sing 
the old Italian love songs; but as neither the 
songs nor the instruments could express w^hat 
was in his soul, he invented a lute upon which 
he played the music which the angels seemed 
to whisper in his ears. To this music he sang 
the words which sprang to his lips as he looked 
over the lovely Italian valley. 

His favorite study was art, for in it he could 
both express himself and create those things 
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which he used to imagine. He began to draw 
as soon as he could use a pencil, and the paper 
which held his columns of figures was often 
adorned with little sketches. Many a time he 
would bring in flowers from the Italian vine- 
yards and paint them with the fresh dews upon 
their delicate petals. 

There were strange creatures in those vine- 
yards. Lizards with their bright colors darted 
among the grapevines, and in the evenings there 
were glowworms gleaming like tiny live coals 
on the pathway. Leonardo would capture the 
lizards and make pets of them. Sometimes 
he collected bright-colored moths, butterflies, 
and locusts with their great eyes and wonder- 
ful wings. They seemed like tiny dragons of 
the fairy world, and the fireflies and glowworms 
were the fairy lanterns and lamps. Many sto- 
ries of the little people did he dream as he 
lay there in the woods listening to the hum of 
the insects and the whisper of the leaves. 
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He loved all the creatures of the woods. When 
he became a man he would often buy the caged 
birds, which seemed to call to him from the 
shops, and then set them free. 

Not only did he draw and paint the objects 
about him, but he used to model them in wax 
or clay. 

He copied the heads of little children, men, 
and women, molding them in terra cotta, a red 
clay, and made them look most lifelike. 



LEONARDO'S BOYHOOD 

Piero da Vinci was very proud of his hand- 
some boy, whose wonderful gifts and winning 
manners made him such a favorite. His very 
presence brought gladness into the old castle. 
Piero delighted in Leonardo's talent for music, 
and often listened to the boy's voice as it rang 
through the halls of the castle, singing his own 
words and melodies. 

Leonardo was able to do so many things well 
that his father was puzzled about choosing a 
profession for him. Now Piero had a friend 
named Andrea Verrocchio, who was not only a 
painter but also a sculptor and a worker in 
metal. So much had been said in praise of 
Leonardo's sketches that one day Piero took 
some of them to Florence and showed them 
to Verrocchio. 
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The artist was amazed at the talent shown 
by the boy, and told his father that he must by 
all means allow him to study art. Verrocchio 
consented to receive Leonardo into his own 
studio as a pupil ; and so at the age of eight- 
een Leonardo went to Florence. 

The young student was fortunate in having 
Verrocchio for a master. He was the most 
famous artist of Florence at that time, and he 
loved his pupils as though they were his own 
children. Another of the students was Peru- 
gino, who was RaphaePs teacher many years 
later. 

The workshop was filled with beautiful objects, 
for Verrocchio designed all kinds of vessels for 
sacred or household use, bringing the beauty of 
his art into the everyday life of his countrymen. 

But Verrocchio was not satisfied with this 
work, for he wished to do something of even 
greater importance; so he turned his atten- 
tion to painting. Shortly after Leonardo entered 
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the studio the monks of Vallombrosa employed 
Verrocchio to paint a picture of St. John bap- 
tizing Christ. 

This picture might have been forgotten, for it 
was not beautiful, if it were not for one figure 
in it. Verrocchio placed two angels on the bank 
of the river Jordan, and he allowed Leonardo 
to paint the one at the left of the picture. 
What a wonderful privilege this was for the 
boy! He took up his task with deep feeling, 
and made his angel so beautiful that it sur- 
passed the rest of the painting. 

It is said that Verrocchio, greatly cast down 
at the thought of being excelled by one of his 
own pupils, laid aside his palette and brushes 
and spent the rest of his life in designing 
and sculpture. 

While Leonardo was in the studio of Verroc- 
chio he modeled in terra cotta many heads of 
women and children, which usually had smil- 
ing faces, He had been surrounded by smiling 
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faces from his boyhood, and he liked to make 
those that he painted or modeled as happy as 
he could. 

He also made figures in clay and arranged 
soft draperies upon them. Then he would make 
black and white drawings of these models, on 
fine linen prepared for the purpose. 

He always carried a sketchbook with him 
on his walks. Sometimes he would make the 
country people laugh so that he might sketch 
their comical faces. All this practice helped to 
give him the delicacy of touch for which his 
later work is famous. 



THE PEASANT'S SHIELD 

About this time one of the peasants on the 
Da Vinci estate brought to the castle a circu- 
lar piece of wood cut from a large fig tree. He 
asked Piero to take it to Florence and have it 
painted like a shield, so that he might hang 
it upon the wall of his cottage, as the real 
shields were hung in the halls of the castle. 

Piero liked the old man, who had great skill 
in fishing and hunting, and the wood was given 
to Leonardo to decorate. 

Leonardo was seized with a wild fancy to 
astonish his father, and resolved to paint some 
frightful monster which would terrify any one 
who dared look upon the shield. 

He collected all kinds of reptiles, which he 
carried to a room which was entered by no one 
else ; and from these snakes, lizards, bats, 
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dragon flies, and every such creature that he 
could find in the Italian vineyards, he painted 
a hideous dragon breathing out flame, which 
seemed ready to spring from the shield. 

When Piero went for the shield Leonardo 
asked him to wait a moment. Then he placed 
the shield on an easel so that Piero would see it 
as soon as he opened the door. Piero did not 
expect to see any such monster, and the first 
glance at the shield startled him so that he 
drew back. This pleased Leonardo, for that 
was the effect he wished it to have. 

Piero saw that this work was too valuable to 
be given to a peasant, so he sold it to a mer- 
chant for one hundred ducats. The merchant 
afterwards sold it to the Duke of Milan for 
three times that amount. A wooden shield, 
upon which was painted a heart pierced with 
an arrow, was bought for the old man, who 
was as well pleased as he would have been 
with the dragon. 
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The shield painted by Leonardo has been lost ; 
it was probably destroyed by some one who did 
not recognize its value as a work of art. 

In the UflSzi Gallery at Florence is another 
of Leonardo's paintings for. which he must have 
made a study of reptiles. It is the head of 
Medusa. The old Greek legends tell of a beau- 
tiful but wicked maiden whose long jflowing 
hair was turned into serpents to punish her for 
her wrongdoing. Her face became so terrible 
to look upon that it turned those who looked 
at it to stone. 

Perseus, the son of the god of light, vowed 
that he would destroy this terrible woman, and 
flew with winged shoes to the place where she 
lived. He was invisible and carried a shield 
of polished brass in which, as in a mirror, he 
could see the frightful head without danger to 
himself. Finding Medusa asleep, he cut off her 
head with his sword and carried it to Minerva, 
the goddess of wisdom, to wear upon her shield. 




The Virgin with Fleurs-de-lis 
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LEONARDO'S MANHOOD 

These horrors, however, held but a sma;ll 
place in Leonardo's imagination. During these 
years he painted several pictures which were 
very different, and designed in black and white 
some cartoons of religious and fanciful sub- 
jects which showed that he loved beauty and 
grace. 

Leonardo spent about eleven years in the city 
of Florence. He was with Verrocchio for seven 
years and then set up a studio of his own. He 
and Perugino worked side by side, injfluencing 
each other and studying the works of nature 
more than the paintings of their master. 

Leonardo soon could paint better than any 
teacher in Florence, and worked in a style which 
was entirely his own. He was a deep student 
of nature in every form, — now interested in 
flowers and animals, now in mountains and 
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rivers, and always studying effects of color, 
light, and shadows. 

At night he watched the stars and saw how 
they changed their positions in the sky. Nature 
held so many secrets, and he wished to discover 
them all. 

Even the rough stones lying in the road might 
reveal beautiful crystals hidden away in their 
centers, and the whole world was full of similar 
jewel caskets. One must learn only the secret 
of opening them. The other students looked 
upon Leonardo as if he were a sort of magician, 
who heard voices to which their ears were deaf. 

Laying aside the painting for a time, he spent 
days and nights in planning to do things which 
seemed impossible, such as changing the course 
of rivers, raising great buildings in the air, and 
making roads through the mountains. 

Gifted as he was, he gained little in the eyes 
of the people of Florence before his twenty- 
eighth year. He spent many of his early years 
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in perfecting his various talents instead of 
devoting his. time to one great work. 

Leonardo loved luxury and lived in grand 
style, *' keeping many servants and horses, in 
which he took great delight.'' He was espe- 
cially fond of spirited horses and had great 
skill in managing them. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent became interested in 
this wonderful artist who could do so many 
things, and gave him a pension as a tribute to 
his skill. 

When Leonardo was thirty years old he sent 
a remarkable letter to Ludovico Sforza, the 
Duke of Milan, offering to tell him strange 
secrets in the art of war, and went on to say: 

'' I can likewise undertake the execution of 
the bronze horse, which is a monument that will 
be the perpetual glory and immortal honor of 
my lord, your father of happy memory, and 
of the illustrious house of Sforza.'' 
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LEONAKBO DA VINCI AT MILAN 

The dnke, Ludovico, impressed by the letter 
which Leonardo had written, invited him to 
come to Milan and model the statue which he 
was planning to erect in memory of Francesco, 
the first Duke of Milan. Leonardo's fame as 
a musician had also reached the duke, who 
was a lover of music. When the artist came 
to court he brought with him a beautiful silver 
harp, shaped somewhat like a horse's head. 

This harp was invented by himself ; not only 
was it curious in appearance but its unusual 
shape gave a certain depth and sweetness to 
its tone. 

Ludovico and his court were charmed by the 
handsome artist, who could play so beautifully, 
sing his own songs, and recite his own poems. 
The duke was proud of this addition to his 
court. Leonardo was like one of the knights of 
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old, with his strength and grace and beauty. 
He could lead the dance in the palace halls, 
ride a war horse, talk with the ladies of the 
court, or discuss science with the learned men. 

The court poet wrote verses about this won- 
derful young man. Here are a few lines from 
one of the poems written in his honor. 

Like bees to hive, here flocks each learned sage ; 
With all that 's good and great the court is thronged ; 
From Florence fair hath an Apelles come. 

Ludovico admired him greatly, and said that 
his very speech was like singing. With all his 
gentle manners, Leonardo was so strong that 
he could bend a horseshoe with his hands. 

There was at the court a beautiful lady named 
Cecilia Gallerani. She was a musician and a 
poetess, and Leonardo painted her portrait for 
the duke. He painted some other portraits 
also, and soon began his work on the model 
for the large statue of Francesco. 
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The warrior was represented upon his horse. 
So thoroughly did the artist prepare himself 
for the task that it was not completed for ten 
years. He made a careful study of the horse, 
trying to become familiar with every motion. 
He studied the muscles and each bone, and made 
a book of drawings for his own use. Many 
of his studies are still preserved, and may be 
seen at Windsor Castle. 

The model for this statue was at last com- 
pleted and placed on exhibition. Its fame spread 
throughout Italy. Poets wrote of it, and it was 
said to equal anything produced in Greece. 

No one knows just what the design was, for 
it was never cast in bronze. There was a delay 
because of the lack of funds in the ducal treas- 
ury. The times became worse instead of better, 
and a few years later, when the French army 
entered Milan, the model was used as a target 
by archers. His book of drawings and a beau- 
tiful little wax model were also destroyed. 
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Leonardo did not devote all of his time dur- 
ing these ten years to this work. With the aid 
of Ludovico he founded and directed the acad- 
emy at Milan, and wrote for the students many 
lectures on both art and science. 

The students probably never forgot the les- 
son in which he told them that some painters 
make the limbs of their figures look as if they 
were covered with bags of nuts or bundles of 
radishes instead of muscles. The lecturer's ac- 
curate knowledge of the human form gave him 
the right to criticise other artists. 



LEONARDO AT COURT 

The duke was delighted at securing so tal- 
ented an artist as an addition to his court, and 
paid Leonardo a large salary. 

Unlike Michael Angelo, who always lived like 
a poor man, Leonardo loved luxury, and had a 
princely home with many servants. He was 
very generous, and liked to bestow favors upon 
his friends and his pupils. 

His favorite pupil was, as an Italian author 
has written, *'a youth of singular grace and 
beauty of person, with curled and waving hair, 
— a feature of personal beauty by which Leo- 
nardo was always greatly pleased.'' 

This young man's name was Salai. He was 
constantly with his master, who called him son, 
and often painted his face among the angels. 
This was about the time that Columbus discov- 
ered America. 
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In 1498 a new king ascended the throne of 
France and laid claim to the duchy of Milan. 
Ludovico was deserted by his friends and fled 
from the city, taking his family and all his 
treasures with him. He tried to regain his posi- 
tion the following year, but was betrayed and 
taken prisoner by the French, who kept him in 
captivity the rest of his life. 

Leonardo took refuge at Villa Melzi, the home 
of one of his pupils. He had seen the storm 
clouds gather, and had known for some time 
that the duke's kingdom would be taken frem 
him. Early in the year 1500 Leonardo and 
Salai returned to Florence. Great changes had 
taken place in the city while Leonardo had 
been away. The Medici family had been ban- 
ished; many of the old artists had gone, and 
there were new rivals in the field. 

The Florentines were now filled with admira- 
tion for Michael Angelo, who was only a child 
when Leonardo went away, and for Raphael, 
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who was born still later. Though Florence was 
proud to welcome Da Vinci, whose fame had 
spread throughout the country, she was equally- 
proud of her two younger sons. 

Michael Angelo at once showed a spirit of 
rivalry ; but Raphael was too modest to think 
of competing with so great a master as Leo- 
nardo, and thought it a privilege to be allowed 
to copy his work. 

Leonardo began a number of pictures which 
were finished by his pupils, although they were 
drawn and designed by himself. Among these 
are *^Christ Disputing with the Doctors'' and 
''The Virgin with the Fleurs-de-lis.'' 




Head of Christ 
(Study for " The Last Supper ") 
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THE LAST SUPPER 

The greatest work by Leonardo da Vinci is 
'' The Last Supper/' painted by him just before 
the French took possession of Milan. It was 
painted on the wall of the dining room of the 
Dominican convent in that city. 

The wonderful meaning of this last supper 
of Christ with his disciples entered into the 
very soul of Leonardo, and he gave the deepest 
thought and most careful study to this picture. 
It is said that he would often go to his work at 
daybreak, and remain there, never thinking of 
eating or drinking, until the evening shadows 
forced him to lay aside his brush. 

At other times he would do no painting for 
several days, coming in for an hour or so to 
study the figures he had already finished. The 
picture he had in his mind was so great that 
he was the most difficult critic to please. 
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He was working on the statue of Francesco 
on horseback at the same time, and went from 
his modeling to his painting as the fancy seized 
him. He would often throw down his tools in 
the middle of the day and take the shortest road 
to the convent, caring nothing for the heat, which 
at that hour is so great that the streets of Milan 
are nearly deserted. 

When he had reached the convent he would 
add a few touches to one of the faces and then 
return as quickly as he had come, to continue 
the work upon the statue. 

The head of Christ was the subject of prayer 
and deep, holy thought. Leonardo said that his 
hand used to tremble whenever he tried to paint 
it. He feared that he never would be able to 
give the face the wonderful beauty which he 
longed to picture, and asked counsel of one of 
his closest friends, who told him to leave the 
face of Christ unfinished, as he would never be 
able to make it as beautiful as he wished. 
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Leonardo painted the disciples with wonder- 
ful understanding and insight. He made them 
look like real, living men, and in each face is 
seen the emotion which the words of their 
loving Master, '' One of you shall betray me,'' 
has awakened. 

There is a beautiful drawing of Christ, made 
on paper with chalk and water colors, which 
hangs in the Brera Gallery, Milan. This, with- 
out doubt, was one of the studies for **The 
Last Supper.'' Leonardo, not satisfied with the 
effects of fresco, painted his great picture in 
oils; but the walls were damp, and it soon 
began to look discolored and to peel off. 

A hundred years later an artist was employed 
to lay on the colors again and restore the pic- 
ture, but he only marred its fading beauty. 
Another repainted the whole picture, with no 
better success. Others worked upon it, until 
we have now only the forms and attitudes to 
remind us of Leonardo's work. 
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THE DISCIPLES IN -THE LAST SUPPER'' 

When - The Last Supper '' was finished it was 
twenty-eight feet long, and the figures were lar- 
ger than life. In the center of the picture is 
Christ. On his right hand sits John, the beloved 
disciple, who turns sadly toward Peter, but rests 
peacefully in the consciousness that he knows 
nothing of the wicked plot to betray his Lord. 
Judas sits beside him, clutching the money bag, 
and starting back with a look of guilty fear at 
the Master's knowledge of his sin. 

Peter has sprung forward so that his face is 
between John and Judas. He points with his 
left hand, saying, " Is it I ? " He is angry that 
any one should dare plan so wicked a deed, 
and he grasps his knife as if he were ready 
to defend his Lord. 

Just beyond Peter sits Andrew, his brother, 
with both hands raised in horror, which is also 
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geen in every line of his strong face. Next to 
him sits James the Less, his beautiful face filled 
with sorrow. He has reached forth one hand 
which rests upon the shoulder of Peter, as if 
to quiet him. 

Bartholomew has started from his seat at the 
end of the table in such haste that his feet 
are still crossed, and he supports his weight 
upon his hands. On the left hand of Christ 
sits James the Greater, whose outstretched arms 
seem to express his freedom from such a sin. 

Behind him appears the face of doubting 
Thomas, his hand and one finger raised, as if 
to fix attention upon himself alone. Beautiful 
Philip, with a look of painful entreaty, points 
to himself as if he could not bear the thought 
of betraying his beloved Master. 

The three disciples at the end of the table 
are talking to one another about the meaning 
of the words of their Lord. The young man 
with both hands outstretched towaixi Christ, 
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although his face is turned away from him, is 
Matthew, the publican. His face and attitude 
are full of beauty. 

The old man with flowing hair, sitting at the 
left of Matthew, is Thaddeus. He is question- 
ing Christ's saying; the thought of a traitor 
in their midst is terrible to him. 

At the end of the table sits Simon, who seems 
to be saying : '' This cannot be true ! Our Lord 
is to reign over the people. Who among us shall 
be so cruel as to deliver him into the hands 
of the destroyers ? '' 

Leonardo worked for about two years upon 
this painting, which was the shortest time spent 
upon any of his great works. 

The prior of the monastery was not pleased 
with the way in which Leonardo spent his time. 
He could not understand why the artist should 
sit for half a day merely looking at his picture, 
without touching it with his brush. He wished 
him to work from sunrise to sunset like any 
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other workman. Leonardo told him that while 
he sat thinking he was putting in his best 
strokes ; but this did not satisfy the prior, who 
finally appealed to the duke. He feared the 
work would be left unfinished, as was the case 
with many of Leonardo's paintings. 

The duke sent for the artist and asked him 
to finish the picture, saying that he spoke at 
the request of the prior. Leonardo explained 
that it was necessary to complete in his mind 
the pictures he would paint, and that he wanted 
a clearer vision of the Christ. 

He also wished to spend more time thinking 
of the face of Judas, for it was hard to imagine 
a man so wicked as to betray his Lord. He 
said, however, that he could always copy the 
head of the meddlesome prior. 

This made the duke laugh heartily, and the 
poor prior left Leonardo in peace after this. 
Leonardo, however, was not in earnest, and the 
face of Judas did not look at all like the prior. 



PADRE BANDELLI PROSES TO THE 

DUKE LUDOVICO SPORZ ABOUT 

LEONARDO DA VINCI 

{Extract) 

'Tis twenty months since first upon the waU 
This Leonardo smoothed his plaster; then 
He spent two months ere he began to scrawl 
His figm-es, which were scarcely outlined, when, 
Seized by some mad whim, he erased them all. 

Ah ! there he is now — Would your Highness look 

Behind that pillar in the farthest nook. 

That is his velvet cap and flowing robe. 

See how he pulls his beard, as up and down 

He seems to count the stones he treads upon! 

'T would irk the patience of the good man Job 

To see him idling thus his time away. 

As if our Lord and Judas were both done, 

And there were nought to do but muse and stray 
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Along the cloisters. May I dare to pray 

Your Highness would vouchsafe one word to say; 

For when I speak he only answers me, 

'^I am not idle, though I seem to be." 

^^Not idle! Well, I know not what you do! 
You do not paint our picture, that I see." 
To which he said, "A picture is not wrought 
By hands alone, good Padre, but by thought. 
In the interior life it first must start. 
And grow -to form and color in the soul; 
While I seem idle, then my soul creates ; 
While I am painting, then my hand translates." 

But he approaches, in his hand the book; 
Into its pages should your Highness look. 
They would amuse you by their strange devices. 
Your gracious presence now he recognizes; 
That smile and bow and lifted cap I see 
Are for his Prince and Patron, not for me. 

William Wetmorb Story 



LEONARDO DA VINCI POETIZES TO THE 
DUKE IN HIS OWN DEFENSE 

{Extract) 

But think, Signer Duca, what should be 
The pure perfection of our Saviour's face — 
And say if 'tis an easy task to find, 
Even among the best that walk this earth. 
The fitting type of that divinest worth, 
That has its image solely in the mind. 
Vainly my pencil struggles to express 
The sorrowing grandeur of such holiness. 
In patient thought, in ever-seeking prayer, 
I strive to shape that glorious face within. 
But the soul's mirror, dulled and dimmed by sin. 
Reflects not yet the perfect image there. 

Therefore I wait. Within my earnest thought 

For years upon this picture I have wrought. 

Yet still it is not ripe ; I dare not paint 

Till all is ordered and matured within. 

William Wetmore Story 
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MoNA Lisa 
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LEONAKDO AT FLOKENCE 

Leonardo da Vinci now hired a house in 
Florence, which he shared with an old friend 
and his beloved Salai. Perugino, who had be- 
come one of the most famous artists in Italy, 
visited him ; and it was probably through him 
that Eaphael came under Leonardo's influence. 

The pictures painted by Raphael at this time 
follow the style of Leonardo's work, and there 
is a portrait in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence, 
which many believe to be Raphael, painted by 
Leonardo. The beautiful, gifted youth, with his 
modesty and gentle grace, would surely have 
attracted a man like Leonardo. 

Michael Angelo, with his defiant spirit, often 
offended this courtly master, who once said to 
him, '' I was famous before you were born.'' 

The following story was found in an old 
Florentine manuscript. 
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" Leonardo was of a handsome person, grace- 
ful, and with a beautiful countenance. He wore 
a rose-colored cloak, reaching to the knee only, 
at a time when long robes were in vogue ; and 
he had a magnificent head of hair, which fell 
in long curls as far as his breast. 

'' Leonardo was passing by a meeting of hon- 
orable men who were disputing about a passage 
of Dante, when they called to him, requesting 
him to explain it It happened that at that 
moment Michael Angelo came in sight, and Leo- 
nardo said that Michael Angelo would explain 
the passage. 

''But the latter thought that he was being 
mocked, and cried out, ' Explain it yourself, — 
you who designed a horse to be cast in bronze, 
which you could not cast, and shamefully gave 
up ! ' So saying, he turned his back and went 
on his way, adding, whilst Leonardo reddened 
at these words, 'And you were believed in by 
these Milanese blockheads.' " 
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About this time Leonardo painted the por- 
traits of two of the most famous beauties in 
Florence, Mona Lisa and Ginevra Benci. The 
portrait of Mona Lisa is one of Leonardo's great- 
est works. After working on it for four years 
he said that he was still unsatisfied with it 

While he was painting Mona Lisa's portrait 
he kept some one near her to sing or play on 
sopie instrument, so that her face might not 
lose its happy expression. She sits on a marble 
chair, while behind her lies a strange mass of 
rocks, with pools and tiny streams which catch 
the light. A soft radiance fills the picture. 

Some persons think that Mona Lisa was 
dearly loved by Leonardo, who has filled her 
face with supreme beauty. Others think that 
she fulfills the dream which had been in his 
soul from his boyhood. 

Leonardo kept the portrait several years, and 
then sold it to the king of France for about 
nine thousand dollars ; it is now in the Louvre. 
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THE CONTEST WITH MICHAEL ANGELO 

Leonardo da Vinci was about fifty years old 
when Caesar Borgia, who wished to conquer 
northern Italy, made him his chief architect 
and engineer. This opened the way for Leo- 
nardo to travel through central Italy. 

Caesar Borgia was a cruel and wicked prince, 
and we wonder why Leonardo was willing to 
help him; but the artist had always wished 
to try his plans for warfare, and this also 
gave him a chance to visit the principal cities 
of Italy. 

He made many plans for new stairways and 
ramparts, and designed machinery and field 
guns. He had always loved nature, and was 
delighted with the beauty of the country. The 
sky, so blue above the blue waters of the lakes, 
the white fleecy clouds, which seemed to float 
in both sky and lake, were as lovely as a dream. 
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The moving of the waters, from the tinkling of 
the fountains to the hannony of the restless 
waves of the sea, was like strains of heavenly 
music to his ears. 

But the wicked Caesar Borgia and his father 
drank some poison which they had put in wine 
for one of their guests. The father died, and 
before Caesar's recovery the pope had disturbed 
his plans, and he was obliged to flee into Spain. 
Leonardo then returned to Florence. He was 
one of those who selected a fitting place for 
Michael Angelo's great statue of David. 

The government of Florence now decided to 
intrust Leonardo with a great work. He was 
invited to paint one wall of the great hall of 
the Palazzo Vecchio, while Michael Angelo was 
to paint the other. 

Each prepared a cartoon. Leonardo, who had 
made a careful study of horses, chose for his 
subject the defeat of the general of Milan by 
^he Florentines. One of the finest groups in 
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this picture was the battle among the cavalry 
about the standard, or flag. It was a terrible 
fight, and the very horses attacked each other. 
Leonardo, as usual, delayed his work, and it 
was some time before the cartoons were exhib- 
ited. They caused great excitement in Florence, 
and there were many disputes as to which was 
the greater genius. Artists flocked from all 
over Italy to study these drawings. Leonardo 
began to paint his design upon the wall, but 
again made the mistake of using oils. When 
he had prepared the background the colors sank 
into it, so that after spending five months upon 
the work he became discouraged and gave up 
the undertaking. Michael Angelo never began 
his painting, and the cartoons were finally 
destroyed. 




The Madonna of the Grotto 
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LEONARDO RETURNS TO MILAN 

Finally the French king, Louis XII, sent an 
urgent letter to the governor of Florence, beg- 
ging that Leonardo might await his arrival in 
Milan. This request was granted. 

Leonardo was now about fifty-five years old ; 
the portrait we have of him was painted about 
this time. He received great honor from the 
French court, and the title of '' Painter to the 
King.'' 

He spent seven years at Milan, and painted 
a number of pictures there which added to his 
fame. One of the most beautiful of these is 
''The Virgin of the Rocks." There are three 
copies of this, but the one in the Louvre is 
thought to be the best. 

In a strange cave, througli which runs a tric- 
kling stream, rest tlie Madonna, the Christ Child, 
little St. John, and an angel. The Madonna has 
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a beautiful face and looks down with a sweet 
smile upon little St. John, who kneels among 
the flowers before the Christ Child, The guard- 
ian angel with her lovely face is pointing toward 
St. John, and the Christ Child blesses him with 
upraised fingers. 

It is not known when this picture was painted, 
but it has always been in the possession of 
the French, who claimed Leonardo as much for 
France as the Italians did for Italy. 

But Milan was again in an unsettled state, 
and Leonardo, followed by Salai and several 
other pupils, set out for central Italy. They 
stayed a short time in Florence and then, join- 
ing the train of the duke, Giuliano de Medici, 
went to Kome. 

Leonardo was cordially received by the pope, 
Leo X, who bade him '' work for the glory of 
God, Italy, Leo X, and Leonardo da Vinci," 
but gave him no especial work to do. There 
was a strong feeling against the famous artist, 
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because he had been so long with the French, 
and his title, *' Painter to the [French] King,'' 
did not please the Italians. 

Eaphael was there, engaged in decorating the 
Vatican; and he and Michael Angelo held the 
first places as artists in the capital. 

The pope valued the artist's ability as a chem- 
ist, and Leonardo made many curious things for 
him. He composed a kind of paste of wax and 
made figures of it, which he filled with air so 
that they would fly when he blew into them. 

One day a vinedresser found a very curious 
lizard, which he brought to Leonardo. The liz- 
ard became a pet, and Leonardo made wings for 
it, putting quicksilver into them so that when 
the lizard walked they would wave. He then 
made great eyes, horns, and a beard for the 
creature. When he showed it to his visitors 
they would run in horror from it. No wonder 
they looked upon this strange man as if he 
were a wizard. 




Statue of Leonardo 
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LEONAKDO AT THE CASTLE AT AMBOISE 

Leonardo decided to find a home where he 
would receive the honors which his talent mer- 
ited. His old friend, Louis XII, was dead, and 
there was a new king, Francis I, who looked 
upon Leonardo with great favor. 

This king had invaded Italy and had taken 
Lombardy and Milan. Leonardo hastened to 
Pavia to meet him. Grand festivities greeted 
the knightly young king, and Leonardo assisted 
at them. He invented a lion which walked 
up to the throne and, opening its breast, cast 
showers of fleurs-de-lis, the national flower of 
France, at the feet of the king. 

Francis was only too glad to have Leonardo 
return to France. He gave him a pension of 
seven thousand gold crowns, renew^ed his title 
of " Painter to the King," and welcomed him as 
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the greatest master of all Italy. He greatly 
admired the artist's talents, and said, '* Never 
has any man come into the world who knew 
so much as Leonardo." 

A faithful servant and his two pupils, Salai 
and Melzi, still followed him. King Francis gave 
them a home in the small castle of St. Cloux, 
just outside the royal castle at Amboise. Leo- 
nardo was very happy in this delightful place. 
There were beautiful gardens and fish ponds, 
green fields stretched out beyond them, and 
vineyards and forests were near by. 

All these things were dear to Leonardo, who 
had loved them from his boyhood, when he wan- 
dered beside the river Arno. He was now an 
old man, but the world had not lost its beauty 
to his eyes. The song of the birds was sweet 
to his ears; their music and swift flight were 
always a delight to him. One of his notebooks 
tells about their flight, and we know that he 
never liked to see them in cages. 
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The French painters looked upon Leonardo 
with reverence, and he was loved and admired 
by all. He even set the fashion for costume 
and the style of wearing the beard and hair for 
the king and his court. 

Leonardo was now about sixty-five years of 
age, and his strength began to fail. He laid 
aside his brush and rested in the peaceful home 
which the king's favor had provided for him. 
He used to walk to Amboise, leaning on the arm 
of Salai, looking like one of the prophets of old, 
and meeting with tokens of respect on every side. 

Leonardo spent the last days of his life very 
happily. Every possible wish was gratified, and 
he was surrounded by loving friends. He had 
always loved smiling faces, and they were with 
him to the end of his days. He died on the 
2d of May, 1519, in the castle of St. Cloux. 

Some say that the king was with him and 
held him in his arms; but that has been dis- 
puted. Although Francis may not have been 
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with him at that hour, we know that he loved 
him and deeply mourned his loss. 

Leonardo had said that he wished to be buried 
in the church of St. Florentine at Amboise, and 
his desire was gratified. During the wars which 
followed soon after, the church was destroyed 
and the tomb of the great master lost. It was 
thought to have been found in 1863 ; but no 
one could be sure. 

In 1873 Italy erected a monument to Leor 
nardo da Vinci in the city of Milan. The great 
master stands upon a lofty pedestal; below 
are four bas-reliefs representing scenes in his 
life, and beneath are small pedestals bearing 
statues of his chief followers. . 



WORD LIST OF PROPER NAMES 



Guide to Pronnnciatioii. — L Vowbls. ft as in fftte ; i as Id aenite ; ft u 
inf&t; ftasinftrm; §a8in||ll; ktM in iutk; tLtM in cftre; « M in m«te; ^ 
as in ^vent ; 6 as in m6t ; 6 as in hCr ; I as in Ice ; I as in idea ; I as in It ; 
i as in sir ; as in Old ; ft as in ftbey ; 5 aa in nOt; oo as in food; 46 aa in 
fd6t ; a as in Qse; d as in ftnite ; tl as in tip ; ft as in fftr. 

II. Equivalents, a = d as in what ; 6 = A as in tb^re ; e = ft aa in eight ; 
1 = e as in girl ; I = 6 as in mactOfne; o = 55 aa in move ; 9 = a6 as in wolf ; 
6 = tl as in s6n ; = a as in hdrse ; q =s 00 as in rgle ; 9 = 46 as in pi^ll ; 
y = Iasinfly; j^ = Ia8in babj^. 

IIL Consonants. 9 = b as in mi^e ; « or c (nnniarlced) = k as in call ; 
«h = k as in school ; ch (nnmarked) as in child ; ^ = j as in ca^ ; g (hard) 
as in get ; n = ng as in Ink ; th as in them ; th (nnmarted) as in thin ; ph = f 
as in phantom; 8= z as in ij; z (like s sonant) as in zone; qn (onmarlced) 
as in quite ; ]^ = gz as in epct ; z (nnmarked) = ks as in vex. 

Consonants unmarked are pronounced as in English. 

Certain vowels, as a and e, when obscured and turned toward Uie neutral 
sound, are marked thus, 0, §. Silent letters are italicized. 



Ad'g.m 

Al do vran'di 

Alps 

Am boise (5n« bw&so 

An -ehi'sSg 

An'drea Vgrroc'-ehio 

A pgrieg 

Ar'no 

As sfsi 



Au'gus Hue 
Am giis'tus 

BandgVli 
Bar to 16m me'5 
Bgna'dO 

Bgrnadi'na di Far't^ 
BSrtal'dO ' 

BolO'gna 

(ny) 

Bre'ra 
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9a5'5jr Bor'gia 
Ca'gK 

Capre'se 

Car'dliiil de MSd^icT 

Car'min^ 
Carra'ra 
Ca'sa Tgm'pi de Fa'muli 

(i) 
Cathe'dral of NarbOmje' 

C^ci'Ka Galleran'ni 

(ch) (ch) 

Chiu'si 

Citta' di CastSHo 

(ch) 

Clgm'gnt 
Co lum'bus 
Cu'pid 

Dome'nica CSrra'di 
Drgs'dgn 

Eve 

Fgr'dinSnd 
F6r ra'ra 
FlSn'dgrg 

F18r'gn9e 
Fo I'i'gno 



FrancSs'ca 

(ch) 

GAirlanda'jO 
(J) 
Ginev'ii B6n'ci 

(eh) 

Gior'gio Vasa'ri 

Gi6Vt6 

Giovan'ni San'ti 

Gm K a'no 

Goe'tAg 

Goirgth 

Granac'ci 

^ — ^^^ 
Greei^e 

Guidobal'dS 

(w) 

HSmp'ton 

He'brew 
(ft) 
Her'cu leg 

I sa'iaA 

Is'-ehi a 

It'aly 

lu'liis 

Je rome' 
Joan'na FSPtra 

de Ru'vere 

(a) ** (ft) 





WORD 


LIST S 


Ju'llan 




Mfl'Snegc 


Ju'Ktts 




MI ngr'va 


Ju'p!t5r 




Mo^na Li^§a 
Mount Ta^bgr 


LS'6 






LeOnar'dS da Vin'ci 


Na'pkg 




(ch) 




L8m'bg-r dy 




Pa'dre 


Lon'don 




• w 


L6r6ii'z6 de' MSd'i 


ici 


Palaz'zo V6c'-eMo 


(i) 


(ch) 


(ts) 


L6r6n'z6 Na's'i 




PSr'is 


Lou'is 




Pa vi'a 


Louvre 




Per's6us 


Ludovi'co BuonarrOfi 


Pe ru'gia 


Symo m 




Pe ru gi'no 


LudovVco SfSr'za 




P6s ca'ra 


(t8) 




Pi a cen'za 

(ch)" (t8) 


MSg'dalene 




Pie'rO 


Ma'gi a 




Pi e tro Van nuclei 


Mar'quis 




"(tch) 


Ma sac'czo 




Pit'ti Pai'49e 


(tch) 




Por'tti gal 


Me'di a 




Prefgctis'sa 


Mgd'ici 






(ch) 






MS du'sa 




Raph'agl 


MgPzi 




Rome 


Mr^hael An'gSlo 
Bu nar rWi 




Sa'lai 


Mll'^n 




San Cro'ce 

(chft) 
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San Mar'cO 

San Mini a' to 

San Pe trCni a 

San'ta Mafi'a NOvSl'la 

San'ti 

San Sis'tO 

S5x'6nj^ 

S$bast'ianPi6m'b5 

(y) 
S5t fi gna'nO 

(ny) 
SfSr'za 
(t») 
Si'e na 

SimO'ne Ciar'la 

Si'nai " ''''' 

Sls'ttne 

So'ra 

SpOle'tO 

SpOrz 
(t») 
St. Bar'bara 

St. C^cil'Ia 

St. Cloux 

(s&m) 

St. Pe'tgrg 



StrSz'zi 
(t») 
Tadde'5 Tadde 

Ti'grls 

riran'ni 

Tdbi'as 

TO'Mt 

T6r fi gia'nO 

Ttts'can^ 

TrO'jan 

Troy 

Uffi'zi 
(t») 
Urbi'nO 

Vale'rij^n 
VailQmbrO'sa 
Vat'I can 
Vi Sn'na 

Vil'la MSl'zi 

(t») 

Vitt5'ria Color 
WincZ'sor 

(e) 
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